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*  Foreign  Travel  Via’ 


MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 
LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 


Seven  weeks  intensive  study  combined  with 
unusual  recreational  opportunities 

With  foreign  travel  at  a  standstill,  the  Middlehur\ 
Language  Schools  are  especially  designed  and  equip¬ 
ped  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  American 
teacher.  Separate  colonies  with  segregation  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  contact  with  English,  the  Language 
Schools  offer  intensive  study  of  the  language,  litera¬ 
ture  and  civilization  of  the  foreign  countries.  The 
•Middlebury  idea  of  segregation  facilitates  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  language  and  insures  conversational  prac¬ 
tice  and  informal  discussion  with  native  instructors. 

.4  study  of  Portuguese  will  be  offered  for 
the  first  time  this  summer 

for  individual  bulletins  of 

KNGLISH  —  FRENCH  —  GERMAN 
ITALIAN  —  SPANISH 


LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

Middlebury  College  Middlebury,  Vermont 


u  Tonic  for  Serenth-  and  Eighth-Grade  Reading 

Driving  The  Reading  Road 


(Grade  Seven) 


Progress  On  Reading  Roads 


(Grade  Eisht) 


DR.  PAUL  R.  SPENCER.  Prin. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
DR.  WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON,  Supt. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON.  Prin. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

These  new  books  are  both  a  PREVENTIVE 
and  a  CURATIVE. 

Through  sound  training  in  reading  skills  and 
abilities,  DRIVING  THE  READING  ROAD  and 
PROGRESS  ON  READING  ROADS  forestall 
the  formation  of  poor  reading  habits.  If  in¬ 
correct  habits  have  been  acquired,  these  readers 
teach  students  how  to  overcome  them. 

Don’t  let  your  students  be  “reading  cripples.” 
When  they  use  DRIVING  THE  READING 
ROAD  and  PROGRESS  ON  READING  ROADS, 
they  won’t  need  “reading  crutches”  in  senior 
high  school. 

Send  for  the  complete  hnlletin  relative  to  these  hooks. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76  NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  AMBASSADO 


Overlooking  the  Ocean  and 
Boardwalk  at  Brighton  Ave. 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

BENNETT  E.  TOUSLEY,  Managing  Director 
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History  comes  to  life  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  . . .  history  that  will  al¬ 
ways  l)e  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans ...  history  whose 
brilliance  will  never  be  dimmed 
no  matter  how  many  glorious 
chapters  are  added  by  our  Army 
and  Xavv  of  t<Mlav. 


See  Pennsylvania  this  Summer! 
Visits  to  its  historic  shrines  can¬ 
not  help  but  prove  an  inspiration 
to  every  patriotic  American. 
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Teachers  in  need  of  Association 
advice  on  problems  involving  tenure 
are  invited  to  conmninicate  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  committee 
is  Anne  S.  Wood,  Ventnor  Avenue 
Schotd,  Ventiiitr,  N.  J. 
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ARTHUR  H.  JAMES,  Governor 
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To  Meet  the  New  Syllabus 

KIDCER 

Problems  of  American  Democracy 

Emphasizing  democracy  and  social  problems,  and  train¬ 
ing  in  clear  thinking.  Up-to-date,  factual  information. 

Unit  organization. 

LANDIS -LANDIS 

Social  Living 

Informal  in  tone.  Unusually 
stimulating  activity  material. 

Varied  illustrative  matter  well 
integrated  with  text.  IV rite  to 

GINN 

AND  COMPANY 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Enjoy  Restful  Sleep 

UNDER  AN 

Automatic  Electric  blanket 


NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

Unit  Studies  in 
American  Problems 

Why  Taxes?  IV hat  They  Buy 
for  Us 

Civil  Service.  Our  Government 
as  an  Employer 
Housing  in  the  United  States 
Democracy  and  Its  Competitors 
Defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Government  in  Business 
(just  published) 


Justify  More  Freedom 
In  College-Preparation 

The  Eight-Year  Study  is  ended  and 
The  Stort  of  the  Eight-Year  Study 
gives  the  origin,  purposes,  major  de¬ 
velopments,  chief  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Relation  of  School  and  College  which 
conducted  the  study. 

Beginning  in  1933,  thirty  representa¬ 
tive  secondary  schools  were  granted 
freedom  from  subject  and  unit  pre¬ 
scriptions  and  entrance  examinations 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  for  a 
})eriod  of  eight  years.  Each  school,  in 
its  own  way,  revised  its  curriculum, 
ways  of  teaching  and  administration. 
Several  thousand  students  have  entered 
colleges  from  these  schools  and  their 
c(»llege  careers  have  been  studied  care¬ 
fully  by  impartial  investigators  from 
college  faculties. 

In  brief,  the  students  from  the  thirty 
s«-hools  did  succeed  in  college,  surpass¬ 
ing  on  almost  every  count,  students  of 
equal  ability  and  similar  home  and 
community  backgrounds  who  had 
taken  the  usual  prescribed  subjects  and 
had  prepared  for  college  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner.  The  Commission’s 
findings  established  beyond  question 
that  satisfactory  work  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  does  not  depend  upon  the  studv 
f)f  certain  subjects  for  certain  periods 
of  time  in  high  school. 

This  result  has  many  important  im¬ 
plications  for  all  schools  and  colleges. 
Sfime  of  the  most  significant  are  pre¬ 
sented  here  for  consideration: 

1.  Schools  and  coIIckcs  should  cooper¬ 
atively  reconsider  their  purposes  and 
re-examine  their  practices. 

2.  ToKether  should  leam  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  as  preparation  for  college  work. 

3.  Admission  plans  should  he  adopted 
that  provide  colleaes  with  adequate 
and  sianifieant  information  about 


It’s  warmth  you  want,  not  weight.  Don’t  load  yourself 
down  with  heavy  bedding.  The  automatic  electric 
blanket  really  warms  you.  Other  blankets  are  merely 
insulation  from  the  cold.  This  one  blanket  will  do. 
In  cold  weather  a  light  bedspread  will  help  to  keep 
the  warmth  within  the  blanket.  Gives  uniform  warmth. 
Move  over  to  any  part  of  the  bed  and  you’ll  find  it 
warm  as  toast.  Five  attractive  colors. 
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*  tUY  UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  BONOS  0«  STAMPS^ 


candidates,  hut  that  do  not  pre¬ 
scribe  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

4.  A  larKc  measure  of  the  freedom 
which  the  thirty  schools  have  had 
should  be  extended  to  ail  secondary 
schools. 

5.  The  hiirh  schools  must  accept  the 
responsibility  which  belonKs  to  them, 
namely,  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to 
the  major  concerns  and  needs  of  ail 
youth  in  American  society. 

6.  Since  five  out  of  six  youuK  people 
complete  their  schooIinK  at  or  before 
Kradiiation  from  hiRh  school,  the 
eoIlcKe  preparatory  function  should 
no  lonxer  dominate  the  curriculum. 

7.  To  serve  all  students  well  the  hlRh 
school  must  know  each  student  well, 
(iuidance,  therefore,  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  ail  teachers  and 
intimately  related  to  the  work  of 
every  classroom. 
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IVe  just  been  reading  a  book.  It  was  a  war  book,  of  course.  St. 
John’s  From  the  Land  of  the  Silent  People.  It  tells  how  the 
bombs  came  to  Belgrade,  and  how  they  came  to  Corfu,  and  how 
they  came  to  Crete.  And  how  they  came  to  a  host  of  little  places 
between,  places  like  Sarajevo,  and  Patras,  and  Corinth.  To  places 
I’d  never  heard  of,  not  even  in  fifth  grade  geography. 

I  knew  Belgrade  had  been  bombed.  As  an  intellectual  fact  that 
is.  Just  as  I  knew  Warsaw  and  Rotterdam  had  been  bombed.  But 
because  St.  John’s  book  was  a  personal  report,  it  was  more  real 
somehow.  More  real  than  the  bombing  of  London.  More  real 
even  than  the  bombing  of  Manila  which  the  radio — eyes  of  our 
times — brought  us  while  it  was  taking  place. 

The  planes  seemed  closer,  more  personal,  directed  more  nearly 
at  me.  And  at  all  the  little  people,  who  are  sufficiently  troubled  by 
their  immediate  problems  of  living,  without  having  bombs  dropped 
on  them.  Little  people,  who  wrap  their  heads  in  blankets,  and  who 
know  no  more  than  I  do  what  the  war  is  about,  how  it  happened, 
or  what  is  to  be  gained  or  lost.  Except  our  petty  treasures,  of 
course — the  old  glass  in  the  living  room  windows,  the  rosewood 
lowboy,  the  quaint  old  picture  of  Grandma  Jonie.  Nothing  to  lose 
except  our  petty  treasures,  our  little  homes,  and  perhaps,  our  lit¬ 
tle  lives. 

They  were  like  those  other  little  people  in  Eliot  Paul’s  Life  AND 
Death  of  a  Spanish  Town.  After  all,  that  was  the  same  war. 
Only  we  didn’t  know  it  then.  It  was  just  beginning,  and  it  was  very 
far  away,  and  very  confused.  It  probably  seemed  very  far  away 
and  very  confused  to  the  people  of  Belgrade,  Corfu  and  Crete.  They 
probably  clicked  their  tongues  against  their  teeth  and  said,  “How 
sad,  and  how  unfortunate,  and  how  very  confusing.” 

But  St.  John  has  made  me  see  that  it  is  neither  sad,  nor  un¬ 
fortunate,  nor  confusing  when  the  bombs  begin  to  drop  on  you.  He 
has  made  me  see  the  terror  of  a  plane  swooping  low  at  your  truck 
with  a  machine  gun  going  full  blast.  Above  all  he  has  made  me 
see  what  “too  little  and  too  late”  can  mean  when  translated  into 
hunger,  and  flight,  and  wounds  and  bodies. 

He  has  made  me  see  what  I  hadn’t  quite  seen  before — that  we 
in  America  are  coming  of  age  too  slowly  into  our  war,  that  the  grim 
stirring  of  our  will  to  fight  can  be  too  leisurely,  that  doing  without 
a  car,  or  sugar,  or  the  money  for  defense  bonds  may  be  only  futile 
gestures  when  Hell  itself  is  loose. 

Most  of  us  are  giving  our  car  and  our  sugar  and  our  money 
gladly;  many  of  us — very  many — have  friends,  brothers,  or  hus¬ 
bands  in  uniform.  But  we  have  retained  the  pleasant  illusion  that, 
after  all,  the  things  that  have  happened  to  Warsaw,  Rotterdam, 
Belgrade  and  Crete  can’t  happen  to  us.  Back  in  our  minds  is  the 
notion  that,  if  it  were  tried  here,  we  would  really  get  mad. 

I  guess  this  isn’t  a  President’s  Message.  It’s  just  the  testament 
of  an  individual  teacher  who  has  become  convinced  that  the  time 
to  get  mad  is  now — before  Newark  becomes  a  Rotterdam,  Trenton 
a  Warsaw,  Camden  a  Belgrade.  It’s  the  testament  of  an  ordinary 
citizen  who  has  suddenly  realized  that  the  task  ahead  is  bigger 
than  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be,  that  victory  is  not  assured,  and 
that  our  stakes  are  everything  we  have. 

It  is  the  testament  of  an  American  who,  until  further  notice,  has 
rolled  up  her  sleeves,  grabbed  the  family  musket,  and  gone  to  work. 


The 

Time 


XOW! 


By  Lelia  O.  Broivn 
President 
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Edison  l^ension  Plan  In  Line  For  Approval 


NJEA  Takes  Charge 
Of  Greenway  Appeal; 
Retains  J.  Eisenberg 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  assumed  full  charge  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Greenway  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  will  bear  all  ex- 
])enses  of  this  suit  which  is  designed 
to  maintain  for  teachers  the  rights 
which  they  appear  to  have  won  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  in  the  Trenton  Salary  Case. 
Jerome  Eisenberg,  who  represented  the 
Trenton  teachers,  will  appear  as  ami¬ 
cus  curiae  (friend  of  the  court)  with 
Meyer  Sakin,  who  is  the  counsel  for 
Mr.  Greenway. 

The  Greenway  case  involves  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Camden  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  repeal  its  salary  schedule  and 
to  transfer  Mr.  Greenway  from  a  high 
school  position  to  a  position  in  die 
junior  high  school.  It  did  not  reduce 
the  salary  he  was  actually  receiving, 
but  the  transfer  would  presumably 
limit  the  maximum  salary  he  might 
look  for  in  the  future. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  had 
decided  against  Mr.  Greenway  prior 
to  the  decision  of  the  high  court  in 
the  Trenton  case.  That  decision  stated 
that  an  automatic  salary  schedule  was 
part  of  a  teacher’s  contract,  and  could 
not  be  repealed  or  amended  by  the 
local  board.  Subsequently  the  State 
Board  of  Education  also  decided 
against  Mr.  Greenway,  citing  a  num- 
l>er  of  points  not  mentioned  in  the 
'Trenton  case  decision,  and  in  effect, 
disagreeing  with  the  higher  court  rul¬ 
ing  in  the  case. 

It  therefore  appeared  essential  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  that  this  case  be  carried 
through  in  order  to  maintain  for  the 
l>enefit  of  teachers  their  contractual 
rights  in  salary  schedules.  Mr.  Sakin 
appeared  for  Mr.  Greenway  in  the 
previous  hearings,  and  it  was  felt  that 
he  should  continue  to  represent  him. 
Mr.  Eisenberg  appeared  as  “amicus 
curiae”  before  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Since  Mr.  Eisenberg  was  the 
lawyer  whose  arguments  prevailed  in 
the  Trenton  case,  the  Association  felt 
it  important  that  he  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  a  brief  in  the 
case  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
'Trenton  ruling. 

'This  is  one  of  the  first  cases  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  which  the  Ass^n  iation  deems 
so  important  that  it  is  assuming  full 
charge  and  control. 


By  a  5-3  vote  the  1942  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  has  approved  the 
plan  proposed  by  Governor  Edison  for 
meeting  the  State’s  obligations  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  Fund.  That  plan 
(Feb.  Review,  page  132)  would  call 
for  five  annual  installments,  to  be  met 
out  of  motor  vehicle  and  drivers’ 
license  revenues.  It  would  transfer 
the  railroad  taxes  usually  used  for 
this  purpose  to  the  general  treasury  to 
meet  deficits  and  set  up  a  Defense  Em¬ 
ergency  Fund. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  held 
two  hearings  on  the  plan.  At  both  the 
Association  and  the  Pension  Trustees 
were  represented.  Both  groups  urged 
that  the  annual  payment  be  made  in 
cash,  as  provided  under  the  law.  Both 
groups  declined  to  consent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  plan. 

It  was  generally  felt,  however,  that 
the  agreement  of  a  Republican  con¬ 
trolled  committee  to  a  Democratic 
Governor’s  plan  left  little  hope  that  it 
would  be  upset.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  if  the  cash  payment  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain.  Governor  Edison’s 
program  offers  both  reasonably  good 
security  and  a  rate  of  interest  which 
the  Trustees  themselves  could  hardly 
look  for  in  making  an  investment. 


Radio  in  Education 
April  (Conference  Theme 

A  conference  on  the  use  of  radio  in 
education  will  be  held  at  the  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College  at  Hill  wood 
Lakes  on  Saturday,  April  18.  It  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Association’s 
Radio  Committee,  of  which  Don  S. 
Hitchner  of  Bridgeton  is  chairman. 
Out  of  it  is  expected  to  come  a  New 
Jersey  Association  for  Radio  in  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  basis  of  such  a  professional 
group  was  laid  last  November  at  a 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  during  the 
NJEA  Convention.  It  drew  more  than 
I(K)  interested  teachers.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Radio  Committee  was  asked  to 
develop  some  such  organization  this 
year. 

Packets  of  available  materials  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  use  of  radio  in  the  class¬ 
room  have  been  assembled  by  the 
Radio  Committee  and  were  sent  out 
last  month  to  the  teachers  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 

Robert  B.  Mcdougall  of  Trenton  will 
presi<le  at  the  Conference. 


All  meml)ers  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  showed  a  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  the  actuarial  soundness 
of  the  Fund,  and  to  prote<-t  the  teach¬ 
ers’  pension  rights. 

Significant  education  bills  intro¬ 
duced  thus  far  in  the  1942  I.egislature 
follow : 

S-59  (tiollinshed)  — To  appropriate  %2,- 
641,323  for  State  apportionment  to 
school  districts.  (Appro.)  APPROVKO 
with  Priority. 

S-100  (Hendrickson) — To  authorize  the 
Slate  Treasurer  to  pay  into  the  school 
fund  the  balance  of  any  moneys  or  securi 
ties  remaining  after  payments  to  the  Teach 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  of  various 
sums  authorized  by  Legislative  acts. 
(Educ.)  APPROVED  with  Priority. 

A-52  (Palese) — To  provide  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  school  monies  to  local  scIumiI 
districts.  (Appro.)  APPROVED. 

A-72  (Sanford) — To  permit  the  retirement 
of  school  district  employees  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  62.  (Educ.)  APPROVED. 
A-102  (Platts) — To  give  tenure  to  profes¬ 
sors,  instructors,  registrars,  etc.,  employed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  (Educ.)  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

A-1S9  (Doremus) — To  appropriate  $92,- 
175.72  for  reimbursement  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  manual  training.  (Appro.)  AP¬ 
PROVED  with  Priority. 

A-141  (Doremus) — To  appropriate  $15,- 
267.26  for  reimbursement  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  vocational  education.  (Appro.) 
APPROVED  with  Priority. 


Loral  Ass’n  Conference 
In  Anbury  Park  in  April 

The  Conference  of  Local  Teachers’ 
Associations  will  be  held  April  24  and 
25  at  the  Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel,  As- 
bury  Park.  Flans  for  the  conference 
are  being  made  by  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Council  of  Teachers’  Or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  NJEA. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  will 
be  announced  in  the  April  Review. 
It  will  provide  for  at  least  one  gen¬ 
eral  session  and  for  smaller  group 
meetings,  probably  built  around  the 
theme:  What  Can  a  Local  Associa¬ 
tion  Do? 

Every  local  teachers’  association  has 
been  invited  to  send  one  or  more  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Conference,  and 
has  been  asked  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
its  delegates.  Each  has  also  b^n  asked 
to  propose  topics  for  discussion. 

The  Berkeley-Carteret  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  following  hotel  rates  (European 
Plan)  for  the  Conference:  Single 
room,  S2.50-$3.()0;  double  room, 
$5.00;  ocean  front,  $4,00  single,  $(>.00 
double.  Reservations  should  be  made 
with  the  hotel,  direct. 
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Democratic  Discussions 


SINCE  THE  Director  of  the  Long  Time 
Program  took  up  his  duties  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  teachers  and  administrators  have 
made  great  initial  progress  possible. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  recommended  by 
their  fellow-workers  are  meeting  in 
sixteen  centers  in  the  state  to  begin 
their  work  as  Associates  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Meeting  places  have  been  do¬ 
nated  by  officials  who  recognize  the 
potentialities  for  democracy  inherent 
in  Democratic  Discussions. 

The  committee  has  revised  the  four 
discussion  topics  in  the  light  of  the 
war  situation.  They  follow: 

I.  Education  for  Victory 

II.  Education  for  Peace-Time 

III.  Education  for  Work 

IV.  Education  for  Home 
Associates  discussing  the  first  topic 
have  made  constructive  contributions 
to  a  comprebensive  study  outline  to 
be  used  in  leading  discussion  groups 
on  that  topic  during  the  next  school 
year.  This  issue  of  the  Review  con¬ 
tains  additional  material  on  the  same 
question  and  points  out  some  specific 
rejects.  Activity  in  this  field  by 
ome,  school  and  community  should 
not  be  limited  to  discussion.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ects  will  follow  intelligent  study  and 
discussion. 

Second  topic  for  discussion.  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Peace-Time,  is  outlined  below. 

The  Committee  on  Long  Time  Plan¬ 
ning  is  pleased  with  the  high  calibre 
of  Associates  recommended  to  play  an 
active  part  in  the  program.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  for  no  community- 
program  of  this  kind  can  be  successful 
unless  it  enlists  tbe  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  tbe  best  available  leaders.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  interested 
and  capable  leaders,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  may  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  method  of  selection  employed. 
The  committee  welcomes  any  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  has  an  interest  in  becoming 
an  Associate,  to  attend  subsequent 
meetings  at  the  times  and  places  listed 
on  the  schedule. 

Associates  are  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  supervisors  who  carry  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  Democratic  Discussions.  They  are 
the  workers  who  attend  the  meetings 
at  the  sixteen  centers  in  the  State, 
where  they  contribute  to  the  discus¬ 
sions,  study  discussion  methods  and 
procedures,  and  offer  suggestions  for 
improving  the  Program  in  one  wav 
or  another. 

Next  year  each  Associate  will  estab¬ 
lish  in  his  immediate  environment  a 
group  of  Consultants,  school  people 
and  lay  people,  twenty  or  more. 


Centers  for  Associates 
Asbury  Park  High  School  Library: 
(I)  March  2;  UD  March  30;  (III)  April 
27;  (  IV  )  May  25;  Oct.  8. 

Atlantic  City — Auditorium,  School  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  Pacific  Avenue:  (I) 
March  3;  (II)  March  31;  (III)  April  28; 
(IV)  May  26;  Oct.  13. 

Bridgeton- -Bridgeton  High  School:  (I) 
March  4;  (II)  April  1;  (III)  April  29; 
(IV)  May  27;  Oct.  14. 

C«niden  Room  15,  Burroughs  Junior 
High  School:  (I)  March  5;  (II)  April  2; 
(HI)  April  30;  (IV)  May  28;  Oct.  15. 

Glamboro — Teachers  College,  Room  206, 
College  Hall:  (I)  March  11;  (II)  April  8; 
(HI)  May  6;  (IV)  June  3;  Oct.  21. 

Harkensack  Administration  Building, 
State  Street  School:  (I)  Feh.  18;  (II)  March 
18:  (HI)  April  15;  (IV)  May  13;  Sept.  30. 

Jersey  City — (To  be  arranged) :  (I) 
March  12;  (II)  April  9;  (III)  May  7; 
(IV)  June  4;  Oct.  22. 

Montclair — High  School  Library:  (I) 


New  Jersey  teachers  well  realize 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  Edward 
C.  Lindeman  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  who  recently  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  assume 
that  when  wars  become  ‘total,’  pro¬ 
grams  of  recoiutruction  should  also 
become  ‘total,’  that  Is,  should  become 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  people.  1 
also  assume  that  In  a  democracy  this 
process  of  reconstruction  can  become 
effective  and  take  on  enduring  quali- 
Hes  only  If  the  goals  are  clarified  by 
means  of  widespread  public  discussion 
and  conference.  These  discussions  should 
begin  at  once.” 

The  problem  we  face  when  the  war 
ends  is  too  big  and  too  complicated 
to  be  solved  by  the  workers,  the  farm¬ 
ers,  businessmen,  professional  people, 
or  tbe  Government  working  alone  or 
independently.  Nothing  less  than  en¬ 
ergetic  and  intelligent  teamwork  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  move  over 
from  war  to  peace  while  maintaining 
a  satisfactory  social,  political  and 
economic  society  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  this  reason  the  second  topic  select¬ 
ed  for  Democratic  Discussions  is  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Peace  Time:  “What  Can 
We  Do  to  Attain  the  Kind  of  World 
We  Want?” 

A  few  discussion  questions  relating 
to  this  problem  are: 

1.  Is  Peace  a  problem  of  the  home? 
the  school?  the  community? 

2.  (.an  democracies  and  dictator¬ 
ships  live  together  in  the  world? 
Would  world  government  jeopard¬ 
ize  our  national  and  individual  lib¬ 
erties? 

4.  Is  the  United  Stales  responsible 
for  preventing  recurring  wars? 

.^.  Should  the  United  States  invite 
the  British  Democracies  to  sign 
a  Declaration  of  Inter-Dependence 
with  this  countrv? 


Feb.  19;  (11)  March  19;  (HI)  .Vpril  16; 
(IV)  May  14;  Oct.  1. 

Morristown  High  School  Library:  (I) 
March  23;  (IJ)  April  20;  (HI)  May  18; 
(I\')  June  8;  Oct.  26. 

Newark — Tudor  RtKim.  State  Teachers 
College:  (I)  Feb.  24;  (H)  March  24;  (III) 
•April  21:  (I\')  May  19;  Oct.  5. 

New  Brunswick  .Auditorium,  Engineer¬ 
ing  Building,  Rutgers  Lniversity:  (I)  .March 
9;  (lit  .April  6;  (HI)  Mav  4;  (IV I  June 
1;  Oct.  19. 

Paterson — Central  High  Schord,  Room 
10:  (I)  Feb.  25;  (II)  March  25;  (HI) 
April  22;  (IV)  May  20;  Oct.  6. 

Ro*«ll* — High  School  Library:  (I)  Feb. 
17;  (II)  March  17;  (III)  April  14;  (IV) 
May  12;  Sept.  29. 

Somerville— Grade  School  No.  1,  Room 
5,  West  High  Street:  (I)  March  10;  (II) 
April  7;  (III)  May  5;  (IV)  June  2;  Oct.  20. 

Toms  River — High  School  Library:  (I) 
Feb.  16;  (II)  March  16;  (HI)  April  13; 
(IV)  May  11;  Sept.  28. 

Trenton — Central  High  School  Library; 
(I)  Feb.  26;  (II)  March  26;  (III)  April 
23;  (IV)  May  21;  Oct.  7. 

Meetings  are  scheduled  from  7:30 
P.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M. 


6.  Does  Pan-Americanism  conflict 
with  “Union  Now”? 

7.  What  can  our  public  schools  con¬ 
tribute  to  American  Foreign 
Policy  ? 

8.  Is  the  present  struggle  a  part  of 
another  “Hundred  Years  War”? 

9.  Why  has  the  League  of  Nations 
failed? 

10.  Does  international  economic  dis¬ 
content  breed  war? 

11.  True  or  False?  “Unless  demo¬ 
cratic  techniques  for  planning  the 
production,  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  human  welfare  are  devel¬ 
oped,  there  will  be  recurring 
periods  of  chaos,  surpluses  and 
starving,  with  their  attendant  in¬ 
ternal  social  revolutions  and  in¬ 
ternational  wars.” 

12.  Do  you  see  any  practical  value  in 
the  Roosevelt-('hurchill  Atlantic 
Charter? 

13.  What  shall  we  Do? 

Suggested  Reading:  After  Defe.nse  — 
Wh.vt?,  National  Resmurces  Planning  Board, 
Washington.  D.  C.;  The  Atlvmic  Charter, 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace.  8  W.  40th  .St..  .New  York  City; 
Toward  a  New  Wori.d  Order.  Vera  Micheles 
Dean.  Foreign  Policy  .Assn..  22  E.  38th  St., 
New  York  City;  .A  Jist  and  Dirabi.e  Peace, 
Federal  Council  of  the  (Churches  of  Christ  in 
-America.  297  Fourth  .Ave..  New  York  City; 
Marathon  Roind  Tabi.es.  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  Room 
1027.  1.56  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City:  Essex- 
TiAi.  Facts  i  NDERi.yiNc  (A  ori.u  Organu-a- 
TION.  League  of  Nations  .Asstwiation.  8  W. 
40ili  St..  New  York  City:  .After  the  War, 
Plans  and  Problems.  Pennington  Haile; 
Handbook  for  His*  i  ssion  Leaders:  .Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Probi.ems  as  .Affected  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations:  I'pon  What  Does 
Peace  Depend.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman.  The 
last  three  are  obtainable  from  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace.  405  W. 
117th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Education  For  Peace  Time 
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War  Duties 

of-  AmeMOH  ScUooti 


The  existence  of  free  schools  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  depends  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict. 
All  units  of  the  .\merican  system  of 
education  recognize  that  they  must 
turn  full  attention  to  the  war  effort  and 
its  implications.  “Education  as  usual” 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  The 
day  war  was  declared  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  set  its  policy¬ 
forming  machinery  in  operation  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  statement  for  the  guidance  of 
schools  and  school  people.  A  War  Pol¬ 
icy  for  American  Schools*  is  the  result. 

In  A  War  Policy  for  American 
Schools  the  Commission  lists  and  dis¬ 
cusses  at  some  length  eleven  groups  of 


As  Stated 
by  the 

EDt’CATIONAI. 

POLICIES 

COMMLSSIOX 


Educational  Priorities 

Training  workers  for  war  industries  and 
services. 

Producing  goods  and  services  needed  for 
the  war. 

Conserving  materials  by  prudent  consump¬ 
tion  and  salvage. 

Helping  to  raise  funds  to  finance  the  war. 

Increasing  effective  man  power  by  correct¬ 
ing  educational  deficiencies. 

Promoting  health  and  physical  efficiency. 

Protecting  school  children  and  property 
against  attack. 

Protecting  the  ideals  of  democracy  against 
war  hazards. 

Teaching  the  issues,  aims,  and  progress  of 
the  war  and  the  peace. 

Sustaining  the  morale  of  children  and 
adults. 

Maintaining  intelligent  loyalty  to  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy. 


activities  which  are  the  responsibilities 
of  organized  education  for  the  success¬ 
ful  outcome  of  the  war.  These  “war 
duties”  should  be  given  “absolute  and 
immediate  priority  in  time,  attention, 
personnel,  and  funds  over  any  and  all 
other  activities.” 

Without  spec  la<  ular  efforts  to  parade 
patriotism,  American  schools  have 
these  jobs  to  «lo. 

.\s  the  schools  "go  to  war”,  certain 
general  policies  must  |)ermeate  all  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  Omimission  puts  speed 
first — s|jeed  in  arriving  at  decisions 
and  speed  in  getting  into  action.  Edu¬ 
cation  has  been  quite  properly  accus¬ 
tomed  to  reaching  decisions  only  after 
extended  discussion,  long-time  re¬ 
search,  and  matured  reflection.  Now’, 
action  must  follow  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  policy.  Faults  of  immature 
planning  can  l>e  corrected  as  experience 
accumulates,  but  hesitancy  and  inde¬ 
cision  lose  precious  time  which  can 
never  be  regained. 

Schools  should  make  adult  educa¬ 
tion  a  central  rather  than  a  mar¬ 
ginal  responsibility.  Adults  are  guid¬ 
ing  this  war-  -education  must  help  to 
guide  adults.  The  situation  requires 
that  schools  and  libraries  serve  as 
community  centers  for  discussion,  read¬ 
ing  and  recreation.  These  centers 
should  be  places  where  “adults  can 
turn  for  a  sense  of  community,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  assurance,  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  a  clearinghouse  of  opinion,  and 


a  source  of  unity  and  high  purpose.” 
Schools,  like  factories  and  offices,  need 
to  be  open  for  whatever  hours,  will 
permit  them  best  to  do  their  part  in 
winning  the  war. 

Steps  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
competent  teachers  must  be  taken. 
Teacher  shortages  have  appeared 
throughout  the  nation.  Military  duty 
and  the  lure  of  more  remunerative  jobs 
in  w  ar  industries  have  taken  both  wom¬ 
en  and  men  from  their  professional 
positions.  Somehow,  teachers’  salaries 
must  be  increased  to  match  industrial 
wages  and  to  protect  teachers  from  real 
hardship  as  living  costs  mount.  Where 
local  hoards  of  education  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  salary  increments,  state  school 
funds  and  federal  appropriations  to 
states  for  school  use  should  and  must 
be  increased. 

Conservation  of  a  teacher’s  time 
and  energy  is  a  fourth  war  policy  for 
the  schools.  To  an  extent  which  the 
public  seldom  realizes,  teachers  are 
subject  to  innumerable  demands  upon 
their  time.  School  officials  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  remember  this  as  they  make 
requests  for  added  services.  Teachers 
will  assume  their  share  of  evening, 
week-end  and  vacation  war-work,  but, 
in  the  case  of  teachers  probably  more 
than  many  other  employed  persons, 
they  also  serve  who  do  their  ordinary 
work  extraordinarily  well. 

A  fifth  policy  would  articulate  ed¬ 
ucation  with  the  war  industries 


tensification  of  the  secondary  school 
program.  It  is  important  that  young 
people  receive  the  type  of  training 
which  will  fit  them  for  positions  in  the 
Army,  Navy  or  in  civilian  life  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  aptitudes  and  poten¬ 
tialities.  Young  men  between  17  and 
20  years  are  volunteering  for  military 
and  naval  service  which  may  or  may 
not  make  the  best  use  of  their  bodies 
and  minds.  Boys  need  complete  and 
adequate  information  about  all  possi¬ 
bilities  lor  using  their  services,  and 
their  decisions  for  or  against  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment  should  be  based  upon 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  serve  their 
country  by  securing  further  training. 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  American 
education  need  not  be  adverse.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  moved  forward  in  previous 
crises;  it  may  well  do  so  again.  Our 
schools  have  long  been  fighting  ignor¬ 
ance  and  greed,  aggression  and  preju¬ 
dice.  These  are  still  the  enemies  today. 
The  cause  of  education  remains  the 
same;  only  the  form  of  the  struggle  has 
changed.  While  war  bears  in  one  hand 
a  demand  for  adjustment,  hard  work, 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  public  schools,  it  carries  in 
the  other  an  open  invitation  to  improve 
and  extend  educational  service  to  the 
nation  in  its  hour  of  need. 

Fair  Lawn!  Sorry! 

The  Good  Neighbor  project  de¬ 
scribed  by  Robert  Polglaza  in  the 


*National  Education  .\6isociation  and  the 
American  Asijociation  of  School  Adminb- 
trators.  Educational  Policies  Commission. 
A  War  Policy  for  American  Schools. 
Washington,  D.  C.;  the  Commission,  1942. 
40  p.  10c  per  single  copy. 


and  selective  service.  There  is  at 
present  no  indication  whatever  of  ne¬ 
cessity  to  reduce  the  total  standard 
length  of  public  school  education. 
Rather,  circumstances  call  for  an  in¬ 


February  Review  was  carried  out  in 
the  Fair  Lawn  schools,  not  in  Pater¬ 
son,  as  the  headline  indicated,  it  was 
a  good  project  and  Fair  I.awn  de¬ 
served  the  credit  that  was  due  it. 
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What  Are  YOU  Doing  About  The  War? 


I —  Are  YOU  helping  to  train 
workers  for  war  industries 
and  services  by 

- placing  your  vocational  schools 

on  twenty-four-hour,  year-round 
schedules  wherever  needed? 

- continuing  and  expanding  your 

vocational  training  program  in 
terms  of  the  demands  created  by 
industrial  expansion,  by  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  workers  from  industry  to 
the  armed  forces,  and  by  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  workers  in  the  shift 
from  a  peace-time  to  a  war-time 
economy  ? 

- teaching  farm  mechanics,  includ¬ 
ing  the  care,  repair,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  tractors,  trucks,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  other  farm  machinery, 
to  your  rural  students? 

- adjusting  your  science  and  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women 
going  into  war  industries  or  tech¬ 
nical  branches  of  the  Army  and 
Navy? 

- making  basic  mechanical  training 

available  to  all  boys  and  girls? 

- continuing  your  emphasis  on  vo¬ 
cational  counselling,  especially  to 
older  boys  who  need  guidance  in 
deciding  whether  they  can  best 
serve  their  country  by  enlisting 
in  the  armed  forces,  by  getting 
jobs  in  war  industries,  or  by  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  specialized  positions 
later? 

II —  Are  YOU  aiding  war  produc¬ 
tion  and  giving  service  by 

- relating  your  teaching  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  to  national  and 
allied  needs  for  agricultural 
products? 

- planning  rural  school  and  com¬ 
munity  gardens,  adapted  to  local 
conditions,  properly  supervised, 
and  with  provision  for  summer 
care? 

- teaching  home  economics  classes 

how  to  preserve  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables? 

- cooperating  with  the  Red  Cross 

in  making  medical  and  first  aid 
supplies  under  proper  super¬ 
vision? 

- cooperating  with  local  defense 

and  service  agencies  by  develop¬ 
ing  school  projects  under  which 
high  school  students  may  help 
with  messenger  service,  typing, 
filing,  or  operating  telephones? 

- doing  printing  in  your  school 

print  shops  for  local  service 
agencies? 


Here  are  some  100  ways  in  which  the 
schools  may  extend  service  during  the 
war.  Not  all  schools,  not  all  teachers 
will  be  concerned  with  all  ways.  This 
check-list,  based  on  "A  War  Policy  for 
American  Schools,”  should  however  con¬ 
tain  suggestions  tor  everyone. 

- planning  with  school  groups  to 

present  entertainment  programs 
in  local  hospitals  and  camps? 

- providing  social  activities  for 

alumni  who  may  be  home  on 
leave? 

- helping  to  establish  child  care 

centers  for  the  small  children  of 
mothers  employed  in  war  indus¬ 
tries  and  offices,  or  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  activities? 

- encouraging  high  school  girls  to 

help  at  child  care  centers? 

- training  volunteer  workers  to  be 

in  charge  of  child  care  centers? 

- helping  older  students  who  will 

not  be  spending  the  summer  of 
1942  in  classes  to  make  plans  for 
utilizing  the  time  in  such  useful 
activities  as  playground  and  rec¬ 
reational  supervision,  work  or 
counselling  in  summer  camps, 
work  in  community  gardens  or  on 
farms,  harvesting  crops,  or  quan¬ 
tity  food-preserving? 

—  making  personal  plans  either  to 
teach  in  summer  sessions,  to  take 
summer  school  courses  designed 
to  increase  your  efficiency  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  your  new  war-time 
teaching  duties  or  to  devote  your 
energies  to  definite,  well-organ¬ 
ized,  locally-sponsored  war  work 
during  the  summer  of  1942? 

[ — Are  YOU  promoting  the  na¬ 
tional  program  of  thrift,  con¬ 
servation  and  salvage  by 

—  giving  renewed  emphasis  to  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  your  high 
school  curriculum? 

—  encouraging  unusual  economies 
in  the  use  of  school  supplies? 

—  teaching  practical  methods  of 
economizing  in  homes  in  the  use 
of  foods,  textiles,  transportation 
facilities,  gasoline,  rubber,  metal, 
and  electric  power? 

—  giving  training  in  reconditioning 
household  equipment  and  furni¬ 
ture  in  your  industrial  arts  and 
manual  training  shojM? 

—  having  your  schools  participate  in 
salvage  drives  to  collect  paper, 
metals,  and  other  needeil  ma¬ 
terials? 

—  including  in  appropriate  courses 
material  relating  to  the  study  of 
taxation,  consumer  expenditures, 
conservation  of  natural  and  hu¬ 


man  resources,  and  the  nature, 
causes,  and  control  of  inflation? 

IV — Are  YOU  helping  to  raise 
funds  to  finance  the  war  by 

- encouraging  children  to  earn 

money  to  buy  defense  savings 
stamps  and  bonds? 

- permitting  students  to  assume  a 

large  share  of  the  respi>nsibility 
for  planning  and  conducting  de¬ 
fense  saving  stamp  and  bond 
sales  campaigns? 

- providing  reasonable  opportunity 

for  pupils  of  appropriate  ages  to 
study  the  war  programs  of  estab¬ 
lished  humanitarian  agencies  and 
to  hear  their  appeals  for  assist¬ 
ance? 

- urging  students  to  turn  over  col¬ 
lective  earnings  through  salvage 
campaigns,  athletic  contests,  dra¬ 
matic  and  musical  programs,  and 
the  like  to  agencies  such  as  the 
Red  Cross? 

V —  Are  YOU  correcting  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies  and  in¬ 
creasing  effective  man-power 
in  your  community  by 

- making  adult  classes  in  reading 

and  writing  available  to  the  men 
who  cannot  qualify  for  military 
service  because  their  education  is 
below  fourth-grade  level? 

- making  similar  adult  classes 

available  to  men  and  women  who 
lack  the  basic  literacy  needed  for 
efficient  work  in  war  industries? 

- providing  classes  in  the  English 

language,  in  American  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  for  adult  aliens  and 
newly-naturalized  citizens? 

VI —  Are  YOU  safeguarding 
health  and  physical  efficiency 
by 

- providing  thorough  physical  ex¬ 
aminations.  with  systematic  and 
vigorous  follow-up  to  correct 
remediable  defects,  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  on  entering  school? 

- seeing  that  thorough  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  are  given  to  all  chil¬ 
dren  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
years  as  they  progress  thru 
school  ? 

- administering  a  final  health 

check-up  to  your  graduates  at  the 
completion  of  their  formal  edu¬ 
cation? 

- educating  parents  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  promoting  the  health  and 
well-being  of  their  children? 

- being  on  the  alert  for  and  follow¬ 
ing  up  signs  of  physical  defi¬ 
ciencies  such  as  dental  defects. 


What  Are  YOU  Doing  About  The  WAR? 


pour  vision,  and  malnutrition 
among  your  pupils? 

- cooperating  closely  with  your 

local  public  health  services  or 
actively  seeking  the  establishment 
of  such  services  if  they  are  not 
now  available  to  your  commu¬ 
nity? 

- making  sure  that  every  pupil  in 

your  schools  is  receiving  scien¬ 
tific  instruction  in  personal  and 
public  hygiene? 

- providing  appropriate  physical 

education  for  every  boy  and 
girl — active  sports  for  strong 
bodies  and  corrective  exercises 
for  physical  weaknesses? 

- providing  regular,  daily  health 

inspection  for  all  children  at  the 
opening  of  school? 

- promptly  segregating  or  sending 

home  children  who  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases? 

- familiarizing  yourself  with  the 

principles  and  methods  of  first 
aid? 

- teaching  the  principles  of  first  aid 

to  older  children? 

- providing  home  nursing  instruc¬ 
tion  for  girls  in  the  upper  years 
of  the  high  schools  wherever 
qualified  nurse-teachers  are  avail¬ 
able? 

- expanding  your  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  use  under  supervision 
by  both  children  and  adults — eve¬ 
nings,  weekends,  summer,  and 
other  vacation  periods? 

- providing  nourishing  school 

lunches  for  children  who  would 
not  have  them  otherwise? 

- ensuring  the  carry-over  of  home 

economics  instruction  in  nutrition 
to  the  homes  of  students? 

- offering  your  school  kitchens  and 

cafeterias  for  mass  feeding  in  case 
of  military  or  civilian  emer¬ 
gency  ? 

VII — Are  YOU  providing  for  the 
protection  of  school  children 
and  school  property  against 
attack  by 

- coordinating  your  school  protec¬ 
tive  program  with  your  com¬ 
munity  civilian  defense  plans? 

- making  sure  that  the  schools  are 

represented  on  the  local  defense 
councils? 

- appointing  your  own  air-raid 

wardens,  incendiary  bomb  squads 
and  first  aid  staffs? 

- planning  and  conducting  clearly 

understood  air-raid  drills? 

- selecting  and  assigning  shelter 

areas? 

- supplying  protective  equipment? 

- planning  interesting  activities  for 

children  in  shelter  areas — group 
singing,  inactive  group  games. 
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simple  programs  of  music  and 
dramatics? 

- keeping'parents  informed  of  what 

is  being  done  by  the  schools  for 
the  safety  of  their  children? 

VIII —  Are  YOU  protecting  the 
ideals  of  democracy  against 
war  hazards  by 

- redoubling  your  efforts  to  teach 

the  principles,  ethical  ideals, 
privileges,  duties,  achievements, 
and  problems  of  our  American 
way  of  life? 

- preventing  cultural  vandalism  di¬ 
rected  against  the  language,  liter¬ 
ature,  music,  and  art  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  we  are  now 
at  war? 

- protecting  loyal  Americans  of 

Axis-descent  and  their  children 
against  discrimination  and  mal¬ 
treatment  in  the  schools? 

- giving  discriminating  attention  to 

the  teaching  of  civil  liberties 
under  war  circumstances? 

- teaching  your  students  to  detect 

and  evaluate  propaganda? 

- discounting  ill-founded  rumors? 

- striving  to  teach  contempt  for  the 

morals  of  dictators  and  anger  at 
their  aggressions  without  arous¬ 
ing  hatred  toward  entire  popula¬ 
tions? 

IX —  Are  YOU  teaching  the  is¬ 
sues,  aims,  and  progress  of 
the  war  by 

- emphasizing  that  this  is  a  life- 

and-death  struggle  for  democ¬ 
racy? 

- including  in  y<»ur  curriculum  the 

study  of  such  important  current 
documents  as  the  Four  Freedoms 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter? 

—  -  pointing  out  the  interdependence 
of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  the  Chinese  Republic. 
Russia,  and  the  other  associated 
powers  and  the  need  for  mutual 
cooperation? 

- pointing  out  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  and  problems  of  all  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
— —  placing  the  history,  geography, 
and  literature  of  the  I  riited  States 
in  a  world  setting? 

- taking  advantage  of  the  special 

opportunities  for  teaching  this 
war  through  comparisons  with 
other  wars  in  which  the  nation 
has  engaged? 

- lending  depth  and  significance  to 

the  headlines  of  the  day  through 
intelligent  classroom  discussion 
of  them? 


- emphasizing  that  the  United 

States  is  now  inseparably  bound 
up  in  world  affairs  and  that  it 
should  never  again  attempt  to  re¬ 
treat  to  a  position  of  isolation? 

- promoting  and  taking  personal 

advantage  of  special  lectures, 
summer  and  extension  courses, 
correspondence  courses  and  read¬ 
ing  guides  offered  to  bring  about 
intelligent  understanding  of  the 
war? 

X —  Are  YOU  helping  to  sustain 
morale  by 

- doing  all  in  your  power  to 

strengthen  among  your  students 
and  colleagues  the  five  elements 
of  morale:  health,  a  sense  of 
economic  security,  a  sense  of 
mental  security,  confidence  in 
associates  and  leaders,  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  coun¬ 
try? 

- displaying  calm  confidence  and 

courage  before  children  and  re¬ 
serving  fears  and  criticisms  for 
faculty  meetings? 

- discussing  your  part  in  the  war 

effort  at  the  faculty  meetings? 

- attempting  to  know  your  pupils 

more  intimately  so  that  in  the 
event  of  death  or  deprivation  in 
the  family  there  will  be  someone 
in  the  school  who  can  give  all 
possible  aid  and  comfort? 

- maintaining  as  high  a  degree  of 

normal  procedure  as  possible  for 
younger  children? 

- preparing  your  students  for  a 

long  war  by  stressing  patience 
and  endurance  and  emphasizing 
the  need  for  strong  character? 

XI —  Are  YOU  maintaining  loyal¬ 
ties  by 

- promoting  the  clearest  possible 

understanding  of  the  nature  of 
American  democracy? 

- providing  an  example  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  actual  operation  of 
your  schools,  in  the  relationships 
among  students  and  among  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators? 

- providing,  under  skilled  super¬ 
vision,  systematic  and  strongly- 
motivated  practice  in  democratic 
living  in  the  schools  and  com¬ 
munity? 

- planning  programs  to  express  the 

ideals  of  democracy  by  a  judi¬ 
cious,  sincere,  and  dignified  use 
of  symbolism,  pageantry,  and 
music? 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


6-4-4  School  Organization 
Proposed  in  Newark  Snrvey 

More  Power  and  Responsibility  for  Superintendent  Asked; 
Public  Apathy  and  Unfamiliarity  with  Modern 


Education  Blamed 


GOOD  MAW  SACRED  ELEPHANTS 
were  led  lo  the  slaughterhouse 
when  the  I'earhers’  College* 
faculty  took  the  Newark  schools  apart 
to  see  what  made  them  tick.  Among 
them,  of  course,  was  the  hydra-headed 
administrative  system  which  is  tra¬ 
ditional  for  New  Jersey  cities,  and 
under  which  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  only  one  of  the  Board's  re¬ 
sponsible  executives. 

Less  expected  in  the  Report  were  im¬ 
plicit  criticism  of  civil  service  for  board 
of  education  employees,  cumulative 
sick-leave,  and  7()-year  retirement. 

The  professors  found — as  professors 
will — much  to  praise  and  much  to 
blame.  The  press  found — as  the  press 
w  ill — little  new  s  in  the  praise  and  much 
in  the  blame.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  survey  apjrears  to  have  been  a  sound 
move  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  Newark’s  school  af¬ 
fairs.  It  drop{)ed  with  a  resounding 
thump  into  the  vacuum  left  by  last 
minute  cuts  of  $300,000  in  the  Board’s 
budget  for  next  year. 

The  Report  itself  has  not  yet  been 
made  available,  either  in  its  five- 


for  School  Defects 


sider  an  elective,  rather  than  an  ap¬ 
pointed  board  of  education. 

The  slrvey  proposed  for  Newark  a 
new  t)  pe  of  school  organization.  Above 
the  six  grade  elementary  schools,  it 
urged  “Middle”  schools  for  Grades 
7-10,  on  a  neighborhood  basis.  Above 
these  would  be  a  set  of  city-wide 
“Upper”  schools  covering  Grades 
11-14. 

The  Middle  School  would  carry 
pupils  through  to  the  end  of  “required” 
education;  half  of  Newark’s  pupils 
leave  school  at  that  point  anyway. 
Their  content  would  be  general;  citizen¬ 
ship  problems,  with  a  local  slant; 
healthful  living;  home  and  family  life, 
emphasizing  home  economics  and 
human  relations;  individual  interests 
for  vocations  and  advanced  study ;  and 
the  skills  and  arts  of  communication, 
including  social  relations.  Such  schools 
would  absorb  into  the  curriculum  most 
“extra-curricular”  activities. 

The  proposed  Upper  Schools  would 
continue  general  education  of  this  type, 
with  specific  guidance  and  training  in 


vocational  pursuits.  This  vocational 
work  would  include  immediate  initial 
training  in  the  less  highly  skilled  and 
technical  pursuits,  especially  for  pupils 
planning  to  leave  school  quickly;  also 
1-4  years  preparation  for  more  highly 
skilled  and  technical  pursuits;  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  university;  and  finally 
continued  part-time  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  who  are  working. 
Such  schools  would  be  open  from  8 
A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  six  days  a  week, 
twelve  months  a  year.  They  would 
offer  much  direct  work  experience  and 
much  participation  in  community  life. 

The  Survey  criticised  Newark’s 
“public  psychology”  toward  its  schools, 
blaming  many  defects  on  a  lack  of 
public  interest  and  failure  of  the  public 
to  expect  enough  of  them.  It  sug¬ 
gested  that  individual  school  principaU 
be  permitted  to  serve,  when  they  so 
wish,  as  “community  superintendents 
of  schools,  rather  than  as  principal 
teachers.”  Their  major  duty  would  be 
to  improve  the  public’s  understanding 
of  what  modern  education  is  all  about. 

Ul 

il  Board  of  Education  should  be 
a  model  employer,”  Newark  was  told, 
“with  policies  in  advance  of  business 
concerns.  Such  exemplary  policies 
should  be  fair,  constructive,  take  ac¬ 
count  of  human  values,  and  should 
consider  the  needs  of  the  majority.” 

Newark  was  advised  to  modify  its 
sick-leave  plan,  giving  ten  days  to  all 
teachers,  without  any  cumulative  pro¬ 
vision.  The  cumulative  plan  was  held 
not  sound  in  theory,  since  long  years 
of  service  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
salary  schedule.  The  health  examina¬ 
tions  were  praised  as  excellent. 


volume,  million-word  detail,  or  in  the 
“short  report”  for  general  consump¬ 
tion.  Newark’s  first  return  on  its 
•S30,000  was  a  seven-hour  preview,  in 
which  the  leading  lights  of  TC  shone 
briefly  but  brightly  on  their  various 
specialties.  Strayer,  Englehardt,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Linn.  Bryan,  Elsbree,  Stratemeyer, 
Bruner,  Linton,  Osborne,  Wilson,  Fork- 
ner,  Hallenbeck  and  Caswell  hurriedly 
dished  out  their  findings  to  create  an 
acute  case  of  educational  indigestion  on 
the  part  of  Board,  teachers,  public,  and 
press.  A  week  afterward  the  Newark 
newspapers  were  still  trying  to  catch 
up  with  the  recommendations. 

Outstanding  was  the  advice  that  the 
Board  abolish  its  standing  committees, 
and  that  it  make  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  the  sole  administrative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  the  Newark  schools. 
The  proposal  was  made  concrete  by  the 
accompanying  chart  of  a  proposed  set¬ 
up  for  the  administrative  staff,  ft  was 
also  indicated  that  Newark  might  con- 


*  Columbia,  of  course. 
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The  Surveyers  said  they  '‘were 
blocked  in  doing  what  we  would  have 
been  tempted  to  do  if  we  were  free.” 
That  was  the  proposal  of  a  single-salary 
(preparation  t\j)e)  schedule  for  New¬ 
ark.  Newark's  present  schedule,  they 
felt,  gives  an  emphasis  to  junior  and 
senior  high  school  positions  which  is 
“unsound  in  principle.”  Instead  they 
suggested  that  the  present  elementary 
schedule  apply  only  up  to  Grade  6,  the 
junior  high  schedule  to  all  teachers  of 
Grades  7-9,  and  the  senior  high  sched¬ 
ule  in  Grades  10-12. 

The\  urged  a  gradual  reduction  to 
65  in  the  age  of  compulsory  retirement, 
proposing  that  it  be  cut  one  year  in 
every  two.  This  would  affect  only  17 
persons  per  year,  but  would  bring  a 
total,  over-all  9-year  saving  of 
$621,000. 

Civil  service,  they  implied,  was  good, 
but  not  for  school  systems.  They  felt 
that  Newark's  600  civil  service  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  selected  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Board,  rather  than  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  They  were 
critical  of  the  12.2  days  average 
absence  for  such  employees,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6.2  da\s  for  teachers. 

Thirty-eight  Newark  school  build¬ 
ings  were  rated  “inferior”  or  worse, 
and  the  Board  was  asked  to  make 
a  special  “tour  of  toilets.”  The 
city  as  a  whole  was  warned  to  “re¬ 
habilitate  down-neck  or  lose  another 
60,000  population.”  It  was  scored  be¬ 
cause  its  large-scale  housing  projects 
had  grown  up  without  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  educational  needs. 

Money  leakage  was  noted  in  the  cost 
of  power.  The  cost  of  electric  current 
was  found  far  above  the  residential 
rates,  and  “totally  unjustifiable.”  On 


School  Lunch — (Centralize  school 
lunch  services  under  a  trained  execu¬ 
tive,  utilize  the  cafeterias  as  “teaching 
laboratories”';  and  the  lunch  itself  as 
part  of  the  educational  program;  con¬ 
sider  having  the  pupils  remain  at  school 
during  the  lunch  hour. 

Elementary  Schools — More  diver¬ 
sity  of  teaching  methods,  abandon  the 
platoon  organization  and  the  custom 
of  teaching  certain  subjects  in  cycles; 
less  Concern  with  mastery  of  fact  and 
"covering”  ground,  and  more  with 
pupil  thinking. 

Special  Education  —  Don’t  make 
special  education  too  special;  provide 
for  these  pupils  in  the  proposed  Middle 
and  Upper  Schools;  provide  for  the 
socially  handicapped  and  for  the  gifted. 
Lower  Grades — More  diversity  of 
activity  in  the  primary  grades,  “too 
often  all  children  are  doing  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time”;  more  pro¬ 
vision  for  science  interest  and  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  reading,  writing  and  number 
skills;  more  large-muscle  activities  and 
more  opportunities  for  teachers  in  these 
grades  to  work  and  plan  together.  ' 
Health— N  ewark  needs  a  community 
child  health  council,  full-time  medical 
inspectors,  annual  tests  of  vision  and 
hearing.  The  principal  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  school’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  health  education. 

Vocational — There  are  thousands  of 
jobs  in  Newark  not  coverc*d  by  either 
city  or  county  vocational  schools;  dis¬ 
tributive  education  is  not  being  served. 
There  should  be  more  provision  in  the 
general  clerical  courses  for  the  Ictwer 
ability  group,  with  considerable  re¬ 
vision  of  the  content  of  such  courses. 
Said  Dr.  Forkner:  “Vocational  educa¬ 
tion  is  defined  in  the  minds  of  most 
c'ducators  as  that  kind  of  c‘ducation 


which  the  Federal  government  sub¬ 
sidizes.”  Also,  “It  doesn’t  cost  any 
more  to  teach  pupils  things  they  will 
use  than  things  they  won’t.” 

.Adult  Education  —  Newark  has 
placed  few  restrictions  around  its  adult 
program,  and  experimental  freedom 
has  resulted.  Centralization  of  these 
services  is  desirable  in  a  Department  of 
Community  Services,  to  operate  adult 
education,  recreation,  and  other  social 
services  of  the  schools.  The  adult  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  built  around  the  com¬ 
munity  schools,  with  specialized  in¬ 
terests  cared  for  in  the  central  schools. 
A  city-wide  Council  of  FMucational  Fa¬ 
cilities  is  needed. 

Curriculum  — Translating  research 
findings  into  teacher  thinking  is  the 
problem.  Suggested  solutions:  more  as¬ 
signment  of  staff  to  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment;  more  emphasis  on  community 
needs  and  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
curriculum  to  the  individual  school. 
Supervision — Draw  special  super¬ 
visory  services  together,  with  more  co¬ 
operation  among  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  schools.  Gen¬ 
eral  supervision  is  inadequate. 

Offer  New  Bill 
For  Federal  Aid 

A  new  federal  aiti  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  United  .'states  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senators  Thomas  (Utah)  and 
Hill  (Alabama).  It  will  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  will  appear  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  S  1313,  the  old  federal  aid 
proposal.  It  calls  for  S300,(X)0,0(X) 
for  schools,  limiting  the  aid  to  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education.  The 
distribution  formula  is  based  on  th(‘ 
number  of  children  5-17  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  personal  income  taxes. 
Minority  races  would  receive  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  o  f  funds  allotted.  In 
support  of  the  bill,  the  NFA  is  dis¬ 
tributing  an  excellent  |)amphlet.  '‘Ed¬ 
ucation.  \  National  Problem.” 


the  other  hand  the  cost  of  generating 
their  own  current  was  even  higher  for 
the  two  buildings  which  have  done  this. 

The  study  of  Newark’s  costs  revealed 
few  skeletons  in  the  city  closet.  On  the 
“per  pupil  per  day”  basis  favored  by 
the  Survey,  they  did  not  seem  seriously 
out  of  line  with  other  comparable  cities 
— $.81,  and  fifth  in  a  group  of  north¬ 
eastern  cities  with  a  S.97  high  and 
$.63  low.  The  $12,000,000  overall 
costs  were  estimated  as  3%  of  the  city’s 
total  purchasing  power,  leaving  plenty 
of  room  for  increased  expenditure. 
The  S300,(X)0  cut  in  the  budget  by  the 
Board  of  School  Estimate  was  called  a 
“first-rate  error,”  and  the  city  was 


strongly  urged  to  clamor  for  increased  Young  4-II  Club  home  economists,  such  as  these  enterprising  members  of  the 

state  aid.  Busy  Workers  (Tub  at  Kingston,  are  learning  the  fundamental  principles  of  goo<l 

"  ^  '  .  ,  nutrition.  Many  schools  in  rural  areas  cooperate  with  the  4-H  program  by  donat- 

Other  Survey  recommendations  of  ing  their  facilities  to  Club  members  working  on  hot  lunch  projwts  which  provide 
more  than  local  significance  included:  a  noon-day  meal  for  the  whole  school. 
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By  Kenneth  W.  Ingualson, 

Stote  Leader  of  4-H  Club  Work, 

N.  J.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  I'niversity 

Cooperation  between  New  Jersey's 
I  school  systems  and  its  State  4-H 
Club  program  is  giving  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  common  cause  of  our 
Nation’s  defense.  It  is  helping  them  to 
build  the  sturdy  good  health  that  is  our 
“first  line.”  It  is  teaching  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  utilize  advantageously  the 
food  that  will  “win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace.”  And  it  is  providing  a 
stabilizing  influence,  a  sense  of  values 
and  of  respect  for  the  dignity  of  honest 
work,  which  is  invaluable  in  any  time 
of  emotional  stress. 

The  results  olHained  through  this 
effective  cooperation  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Hot  school  lunches,  for  hungry 
youngsters  too  far  from  home  to  return 
at  midday,  are  being  prepared  by  4-H 
home  economics  club  members  in  vari¬ 
ous  rural  districts  throughout  New 
Jersey.  The  facilities  of  the  school, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  young  4-H 
trained  cooks,  make  possible  the  ap¬ 
petizing  and  nutritious  meal  active 
young  minds  and  bodies  need  for  high 
good  health.  Although  this  project  is 
particularly  significant  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
Several  rural  schools  of  the  state  have 
been  working  in  conjunction  with  4-H 
leaders  in  the  development  of  the  school 
lunch  plan  over  a  period  of  25  years. 
There  are  still  areas  in  which  it  might 
be  introduced  to  excellent  advantage, 
however.  We  may  perhaps  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  it  adopted  more  widely 
as  a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  good 
health  and  nutrition  to  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  emorgencv  has  given  rise. 

Some  rural  schools  have  made  4-H 
Club  work  a  definite  part  *>f  the  curri¬ 
culum.  The  4-H  forestry  program  is 
used  to  teach  nature  study,  and  in  a 
similar  fashion  clothing,  foods  and 
nutrition  are  often  integrated  into  the 
school  program.  Many  rural  schools 
that  endeavor  to  serve  as  community 
centers  are  o|)ening  their  classrooms 
after  school  hours  for  4-H  Club  meet¬ 
ings.  In  this  way  the  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  a  central  meeting  place  has  been 
solved  for  youngsters  who  live  in  wide¬ 
ly  separated  parts  of  the  countv. 


Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
have  found  4-H  Club  work  a  valuable 
supplement  to  their  program,  and  in 
turn  are  making  a  splendid  contribu¬ 
tion,  through  leadership,  to  4-H  Club 
work  in  their  communities.  Boys  com¬ 
ing  to  high  school  after  contact  with 
4-H  activities  are  eager  to  do  good 
work  in  vocational  agriculture.  Often 
the  boys  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
vocational  home  economics  are  en¬ 
listed  as  junior  leaders  in  their  local 
clubs.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  is 
supervising  the  projects  carried  by 
club  members  in  the  community.  The 
splendid  achievements  of  the  vocational 
courses  offered  in  New  Jersey’s  schools, 
and  of  our  enterprising  corps  of  teach¬ 
ers,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
County  Extension  forces,  have  been  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  State  4-H  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Other  teachers  in  our  rural  schools 
have  given  generously  of  their  time  and 
efforts,  too,  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  4-H  work.  Some  are  leaders  of 
clubs,  others  are  active  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  or  work  with  groups 
of  three  or  four  mothers  who  are 
leaders.  Parent-Teacher  .\ssociations 
have  been  another  effective  and  valued 
link  in  the  chain  that  has  brought 
Club  work  and  our  schools  together. 

T  hese  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  practical  program  of  work  in 
agricultural  and  home  economics — a 
program  embracing  more  than  10,000 
boys  and  girls  in  New  Jersey  alone — 
has  been  made  more  effective  through 
the  splendid  cooperation  extended  to  it 
by  tbe  State’s  schools.  Supported  by 
the  Extension  Service  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  county  boards  of  free¬ 
holders  and  of  agriculture,  community 
organizations  ami  local  volunteer  lead¬ 
ers.  4-H  work  in  New  Jersey  is  behind 
ihe  National  Defense  Program  100  per 
cent.  Its  most  recent  contribution  to 
this  great  common  cause  is  the  Victory 
Corps,  designed  to  answer  the  question 
thousands  of  young  people  unable  to 
join  the  armed  forces  are  asking: 
“What  can  I  do  to  help  my  country 
now  ?”  It  aims  to  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  whereby  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
Carden  State  can  make  a  useful  con¬ 
tribution  to  victory  for  democracy — 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  4-H 
members  or  not. 


The  grand  rhampionship  award  in  the 
recent  Third  Annual  4-11  Baby  Beef 
Show  was  carried  off  by  young  Asher 
Schanck,  Jr.,  of  Eatontown.  Asher, 
shown  here  with  his  prize-w  inning  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Angus,  is  proud  to  be  doing  his 
bit  in  producing  the  food  that  will  “wria 
the  war  and  write  the  peace.” 

I  he  Victor)  Corps  offers  .45  specific 
types  of  service,  jobs  to  be  done  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home,  to  \oung  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  New  Jersex  who  really  want  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  this, 
our  greatest  national  emergency. 
Squads  of  Victor)  Corps  workers  will 
be  organized  wherever  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  young  people  wishing  to  enlist, 
and  they  will  choose  the  projects  which 
they  as  individuals  would  like  to  carry. 
In  some  cases  the  project  will  be  work 
on  a  farm  where  relief  from  peak-labor 
loads  is  needed;  in  others  it  may  be 
checking  farm  machinery,  caring  for 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  order 
to  release  older  members  of  the  family 
for  defense  activities,  raising  a  health 
vegetable  garden,  canning,  remodeling 
out-dated  clothes,  or  raising  a  pig  or  a 
calf. 

Since  a  major  feature  of  4-H  xvork 
has  always  been  tlie  production,  con¬ 
servation,  and  pro|)er  utilization  of 
food,  the  Club  program  was  ready  to 
move  into  immediate  actl<in  when  the 
Nation  called  for  the  most  gigantic  de¬ 
fense  regime  in  history.  C.lub  members 
are  first  of  all  devoted  Americans. 
They  see  in  their  4-H  program,  and  in 
the  Victory  Corps  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
a  glorious  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  and  to  guard  their  precious 
heritage  of  “Life,  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness”,  (ioojxeration  be¬ 
tween  our  sc’hools  and  the  4-H  program 
is  indeed  a  stepping-stone  toward  this 
goal. 


MARCH,  1942 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  AND  COUNTY  ELECTIONS 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted^by  State  Elections  Committee,  February  20,  1942 


State  Election  of  Officers-Nbvember,  1942 


I.  Officers  to  be  Elected 

1.  President — Term  1  year. 

2.  Vice-President — Term  1  vear. 


II.  Nominotions 

A.  The  report  of  the  State  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  will  appear  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review. 

B.  All  independent  nominations  hy 

B‘tition  must  reach  the  Association 
eadquarters  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M., 
Friday,  Septeml>er  18,  1942.  Peti¬ 
tions  must  l>e  on  forms  available  from 
the  AssiKiation  Office.  Each  petition 
must  contain  at  least  three  hundred 
signatures  of  actixe  members  of  the 
Association,  w  ith  at  least  ten  such  sig¬ 
natures  from  each  of  at  least  eleven 
counties.  No  more  than  one  nom¬ 
ination  may  he  made  on  anv  one 
petition. 

III.  Voting  by  Mail 

A.  To  vote  by  mail  a  member  of 
the  Association  must  send  a  request 
for  a  ballot  on  or  before  Nox'ember 
1,  1942.  (The  postoffice  cancellation 
stamp  from  sending  office  must  be  no 
later  than  midnight,  November  1, 
1942.)  Each  request  must  be 
sent  separately,  and  must  be  per¬ 
sonally 'signed  by  the  member  re¬ 
questing  the  ballot,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Each  must 
contain  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  person  making  it  is  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  Requests 
should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman. 
Elections  Committee,  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

B.  Eor  each  request  there  will  be 
mailed  a  ballot  and  an  envelope  in 
which  the  ballot,  when  marked,  must 
be  returned  to  the  Association  Office. 
Marked  ballots  must  be  returned  no 
later  than  Novendwr  5,  1942.  (The 
postoffice  cancellation  stamp  from 
the  sending  office  must  be  no  later 
than  midnight.  N»»vember  5,  1942.) 
Each  ballot  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  “Officers”  stub  detached 
from  the  voter’s  membership  cer¬ 
tificate.  No  ballot  not  accompanied 
by  this  stub  will  he  accepted  and 
counted.  Each  ballot  and  voting  stub 
must  be  returned  separately,  i.e..  not 
more  than  one  ballot  in  an  envelope. 


C.  Each  membership  receipt  shall 
have  two  stubs,  an  “Officers”  stub  and 
an  “Amendments”  stub.  The  Officers 
stub  shall  be  used  in  voting  for  Asso¬ 
ciation  officers,  either  by  mail  or  at 
the  Convention.  The  Amendments  stub 
shall  be  used  only  at  the  Convention 
for  voting  on  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

(Members  who  vote  by  mail  for 
officers  must  send  in  the  Officers  stub 
with  the  mailed  ballot,  and  may  then 
use  the  Amendments  stub  to  vote  on 
amendments  at  the  Convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Members  xvho  vote  on 
both  officers  and  amendments  at  the 
(Convention  must  present  both  stubs  at 
that  time.) 

IV.  Voting  at  Convention 

A.  Voting  at  the  Convention  will 
take  place  on  every  day  but  the  last 
day  of  the  Convention.  (Dates  and 
hours  for  voting  will  be  announced 
later,  t 


County  Elections 

I.  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  County  Elections  Committee 
of  not  less  than  five  in  any  county. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active 
membership  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  exceeds  1,250,  there 
shall  be  one  member  of  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active 
members.  School  districts  with  250 
or  more  active  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  have  one  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Elections  Committee  for 
each  250  members,  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  The  county  representative 
on  the  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
call  all  meetings  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and  fur¬ 
nish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  according  to  a  form 


B.  Each  inendxei  shall  sign  a  poll 
hook  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No 
member  shall  sign  a  poll  hook  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  ballot  until  he  has  presented 
his  “duly  signed”  membership  cer¬ 
tificate,  icith  “Voliiif'  Stub”  attached. 
The  voting  stub  shall  be  detached  and 
retained  hy  the  election  officials. 

C.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

D.  Ballots  sent  out  in  response  to 
mail  requests  will  not  l>e  accepted  for 
voting  at  the  Convention. 

E.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of 
voters  shall  not  he  permitted  within  the 
voting  room  or  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  entrance  to  the  voting  room. 

F.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  xvho  will  announce 
the  results  and  formally  introduce  the 
newly-elected  officials  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Convention. 


—  October,  1942 

presx  rihed  hx  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  employ  such  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as  may 
he  set  up  hv  the  State  Elections 

C.ommittee. 

II.  Nominations  of  County  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly 

A.  Nominating  ('onimittee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  consisting  of  not  less 
than  five  in  any  county.  In  counties 
where  the  total  active  membership  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
of  the  active  members.  School  dis¬ 
tricts  with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  shall  have  one 
representative  on  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250  members  or  ma¬ 
jor  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee,  under  standards 
set  up  by  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  and  available  on  request  from  the 
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Association  Office  or  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  Executive  Board  of 
any  such  approved  county  organiza¬ 
tion  may,  by  formal  action,  designate 
the  members  of  the  County  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  desig¬ 
nate  members  of  the  County  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  State  Elections  Committee 
through  the  county  member  of  that 
committee,  who  shall,  in  turn,  sub¬ 
mit  the  request  to  the  State  Elections 
Committee.  Such  requests  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  county  organizations  must 
be  made  not  later  than  May  8,  1942. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  associations  or  or¬ 
ganizations  are  approved  as  noted 
above,  then  the  county  representative 
on  the  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
appoint  the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
memliership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Slate  Elections  Committee 
in  accordance  with  a  calendar  that  will 
be  set  up  by  the  President  of  the  New 
jersey  Education  Association  and  the 
State  Elections  Committee. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for  the 
State  Nominating  Committee,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  (5i  per  cent  of  the 
total  active  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  the 
county  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  (5)  school 
districts  in  the  county,  provided,  how¬ 
ever, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county  shall  be  sufficient 
on  any  petition,  and  provided  further, 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
nominations  for  candidates  for  the 
Delegate  Assembly  may  be  made,  from 
any  such  district,  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  in  that  local 
school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  bv  the 


State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
petitions  must  carry  affirmations  of  the 
current  active  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  each  nominee  and  each  peti¬ 
tioner.  The  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  validity 
of  petitions. 

III.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  county  elections  by  districts 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
noted  below  so  that  announcement  of 
such  plans  may  be  available  for  publi¬ 
cation  no  later  than  September  18, 
1942. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call 
of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare  a 
list  of  nominees  for  the  State  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee,  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county  nom¬ 
inees  to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1942. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  —  term  one 
year  from  close  of  1942  Con¬ 
vention. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  —  term  three 
years  —  to  succeed  any  present 
county  member  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  whose  term 
expires  or  is  otherwise  vacant  as 
of  the  close  of  the  1942  Con¬ 
vention. 

3.  Members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  to  succeed  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  said  Delegate  Assembly 
whose  terms  expire  or  are  vacant 
as  of  the  close  of  the  1942  Con¬ 
vention.  Members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  are  county  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  must  be  elected 
on  a  county-wide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nom¬ 
inees  for  the  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  no  later  than 
5:00  P.  M.  on  October  2,  1942.  Blank 
forms  for  individual  petitions  are  to 
be  secured  on  24  hours  notice  from 
the  county  memher  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee. 

E.  County  elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  19,  at 
such  places  and  on  such  dates  for  each 
county  as  the  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  or  a 
})erson  designated  by  him  shall  name. 


F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  nominating  committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nom¬ 
inations  by  petition  appear,  then  the 
county  elections  committee  of  that 
county  shall  declare  the  election  of  the 
nominated  slate. 

IV.  PROCEDURES  FOR  COUNTY 
ELECTIONS— OCTOBER,  1942 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county,  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to  be 
published  in  an  elections  issue  of  the 
Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  b> 
County  Nominating  Committees  and  of 
independent  nominations  by  petition, 
properly  received  by  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
will  be  published  by  counties  in  an 
elections  issue  of  the  Official  News 
Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her 
name  and  school  address  in  the  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1942-1943  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote 
at  any  county  election. 

Many  New  Jerseyans  at 
Penn  Schoolmen’s  Week 

Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  held  March 
18-21.  Among  the  New  Jersey  edu¬ 
cators  scheduled  to  take  part  are 
Joseph  L.  Schultz,  Hightstown;  Ev¬ 
erett  Preston,  Haddonfield;  Thomas  J. 
Durell,  Trenton;  Marguerite  Smythe. 
Vincentown;  Irene  B.  Sheppard,  Burl¬ 
ington;  William  L.  Fidler,  Audubon: 
Daniel  J.  Ritter,  Cape  May  City;  Galen 
Jones,  Plainfield;  Barbara  D.  Sever¬ 
ance,  Collingswood;  Harry  Hill.  Tren¬ 
ton;  Albert  M.  Bean,  Camden;  Olivia 
Richman,  Haddon  Heights;  Estelle 
Glading,  Haddonfield;  W.  H.  Evans. 
Newton;  Henry  T.  Child,  Pemberton; 

H.  Gladys  Farmery,  Camden,  and 
Floyd  Harshman,  Nutley. 

First  .4id  Series 

A  series  of  First  Aid  Instructor 
Courses  for  New  Jersey  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Red  Cross  officials.  Sched¬ 
uled  for  the  near  future  are  courses  at 
Paterson,  March  9-13;  Ramsey,  March 
16-20;  Passaic,  March  23-27  and 
April  20-24;  Elizabeth,  March  30- 
April  3;  Montclair,  April  13-17;  Cran¬ 
ford,  March  16-20;  Somerville,  March 
23- April  3;  Union  City,  March  9-13; 
Dover,  March  16-20;  Flemington, 
March  23-27.  and  Woodbury,  March 
30-April  3. 
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Classroom  Teachers  Pick 
Committee  Chairmen 

Sara  Turner  of  Ventnor  will  be 
chairman  of  the  1942  Spring  Luncheon 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers.  Florence 
Price  of  Newark,  and  Kate  McAuliffe 
of  East  Orange  will  be  co-chairmen, 
and  plans  for  the  luncheon  will  be 
announced  shortly. 

Other  committee  chairmen  selected 
by  President  Anne  S.  Wood  are  En¬ 
rollment,  Helen  Sutton,  Jersey  City; 
Professional  Interests,  Marion  Fox, 
Atlantic  City;  Publicity,  Sara  Turner, 
Ventnor;  Finance,  Lena  Porreca, 
Hackensack;  Economics,  Gladys  Stew¬ 
art,  Trenton;  and  Nominating,  Mary 
Barron,  Elizabeth. 

At  the  year’s  first  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board,  the  following  new 
county  members  were  welcomed:  El- 
oise  Godfrey,  Atlantic;  Mary  Stock, 
Bergen;  Helen  Heal,  Burlington;  Sally 
B.  Smith,  Hudson;  and  Marie  Hamm. 
Monmouth. 


Childhood  Educators 
Plan  Golden  Jubilee 

The  Golden  Jubilee  Convention  of 
the  A.C.E.  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  April  6-10,  1942.  TTiis  will  be 
a  working  gathering  with  a  program 
that  will  look  definitely  to  the  future. 
The  difficult  problems  facing  teachers 
of  young  children  in  the  critical  days 
ahead  will  be  considered  from  many 
aspects. 

Business  and  general  sessions,  study 
classes,  studio  groups,  round  table  dis¬ 
cussions,  a  commercial  exhibit.  Branch 
delegates,  assembly  and  forums,  in¬ 
terest  groups,  consultation  hours,  “An¬ 
niversary  Night.”  the  Golden  Jubilee 
dinner,  teas  and  many  other  events 
will  fill  the  days. 

“Unity  in  Purpose  and  Effort  in 
All  Service  to  All  Children”  is  an 
especially  appropriate  topic  for  a  war¬ 
time  year. 

Attendance  at  A.C.E.  conventions  is 
not  restricted  to  members.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  education  and  welfare 
of  young  children  is  welcome  to  come 
and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

The  spring  meeting  for  New  Jersey 
members  of  A.C.E.  will  be  held  May 
16,  1942,  as  a  luncheon  at  Fischer’s 
Tea  Room  on  the  River  Road,  four 
miles  north  of  Trenton.  The  speaker 
will  be  Mrs.  Frances  Clarke  Sayers, 
newly  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Work  with  Children  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  author  of  “Tag 
Along  Too  Loo,”  “Blueboni  cts  for 
Lucinda.”  and  “Mr.  Tidy  Pav.  s,”  Mrs. 
Sayers  is  a  noted  speaker. 


A  Veteran  Ducusseg 

"This  Hate  Business” 


By  Clear  S.  Wightman, 

Pres.,  State  Teachers  College, 
Paterson 

ftl  OVE  YOUR  E.NEMIES?  Oh,  yeah?" 

|j  True,  the  A.E.F.  of  iMT-IS  did 
not  go  to  Europe  in  a  spirit  of  loving 
kindness  to  the  enemy.  We  who  were  in 
the  front  line  did  not  dash  over  the  top 
to  exchange  affectionate  greetings  with 
the  foe.  War  was  too  bloody  a  business 
for  sentimental  feelings.  We  were  there 
to  kill,  and  in  a  job  of  that  kind  a  good 
healthy  hatred  of  the  enemy  is  essential 
to  an  army’s  effectiveness. 

But  to  foster  hatreds  among  children, 
even  in  the  emergency  of  war,  is  a 
menace  to  our  national  well-being. 
Every  intelligent  man  and  woman  today 
knows  the  hazard  of  emotional  inse¬ 
curity.  How,  then,  can  we  possibly 
justify  creating  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  schools  the  very  fear  we  are  bend¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  remove  from  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children? 

The  need  for  unity  and  unified  action 
is  great  but  it  is  a  sorry  day  for  dem¬ 
ocracy  if  its  people  can  be  unified  only 
through  the  instilling  of  hatred  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  youth.  Such 
Hitlerian  technique  is  not  for  America. 
W^e  have  no  desire  to  promote  an  “edu¬ 
cation  for  death”  policy  in  our  schools. 

Yet  misguided  zeal  is  leading  us 
perilously  near  to  doing  just  that. 

Every  day  brings  fresh  evidence  that 
some  few  of  us  are  releasing  emotional 
stress  from  ourselves  by  injecting  it 
into  the  children  intrusted  to  our  care 
— a  tragic  support  of  Dewey’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  often  education  may  l)e  de¬ 
fined  as  “the  art  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  young.’* 
Children  on  the  wav  home  from  their 


“Sometimes  I  wish  all  our  pupils  were 
orphans.” 


school’s  Christmas  program  throw 
stones  at  the  home  of  the  Italian  shoe¬ 
maker  who  had  lived  in  that  town  as 
a  respected  citizen  for  thirty  years. 
They  say  they  did  it  because  Italians 
should  be  put  out  of  the  country.  A 
seven-year-old  boy  of  German  ancestry 
refuses  to  go  to  school  because  his 
classmates  tell  him  to  go  back  to  his 
own  country.  The  boy’s  grandparents 
left  Germany  fifty  years  ago  to  escape 
Prussianism,  and  his  father  was  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  the  first  A.E.F.  Three  small 
children  go  skipping  down  the  street 
singing,  “We  blow  the  Japs,  the  dirty 
Japs,  right  off  the  map.”  They  wrote 
the  parody  in  school  after  a  pep  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  their  teacher  had  urged 
them  to  buy  defense  stamps  to  get 
money  for  bullets  to  kill  the  “dirty 
Japs.”  Incidents  like  these  bear  a  very 
disturbing  connotation. 

We  must  win  the  war.  Even  more 
important,  we  must  win  the  peace. 
This  is  a  world  of  interdependence,  not 
a  world  of  isolated  groups.  We  need 
to  teach  children  to  respect  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  others  as  well  as  to  cherish  their 
own  integrity.  How?  By  giving  them  a 
positive,  constructive  program.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  join  in  the  fight 
against  infantile  paralysis;  to  help  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross ;  to  buy  defense 
stamps.  But  don't  tell  them  that  they 
are  buying  bullets  to  kill  the  “dirty 
Japs.”  Tell  them,  in  simple  language 
that  they  can  understand,  that  what 
they  are  really  buying  is  a  kind  of 
|)eace  that  will  make  the  whole  world 
a  safe  and  happy  place  for  everyone. 

Nor  is  the  hate  reaction  imposed 
upon  children  the  only  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  of  this  emergency.  To  some  people, 
apparently,  “all  out”  war  means  hys¬ 
terical  clamor  for  civilian  action,  even 
without  plan  or  purpose.  Did  the  das¬ 
tardly  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor  trans¬ 
form  overnight  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick  maker — and  the  school 
teacher — into  generals  and  admirals? 
To  usurp  the  functions  of  those  quali¬ 
fied  by  long  training  and  experience  to 
direct  our  country’s  defense  suggests 
a  kind  of  whistling  in  the  dark  to 
bolster  one's  own  morale.  Hit  and  miss 
individualism  has  no  place  in  war.  To 
await  orders  and  then  obey  those  orders 
is  less  dramatic  than  to  hustle  impor¬ 
tantly  about,  shouting  “Let’s  do  some¬ 
thing!”  But  it  rates  much  higher  in 
terms  of  actual  service. 

Are  such  sentiments  unpatriotic? 
No!  They  are  prompted  by  the  same 
spirit  and  the  same  patriotism  that  led 
the  writer  to  military  service  in  the 
first  A.E.F. 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Samuel  H.  Mcliroy, 
Pension  Board  Head 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Somerset  Schools  Aid 
Defense  Stamp  Sales 


Samuel  H.  Mcliroy,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  died  last  month. 

Mr.  Mcliroy,  who  retired  in 
December,  1940,  as  principal  of 
Newark’s  Madison  Junior  High 
School,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Newark  Sinking  Fund  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  was  president  of  the 
Association  in  1923-24. 

Mr.  Mcliroy  was  a  New  Yorker 
by  birth  and  education,  but  came 
to  New  Jersey  in  1907.  He  was 
long  active  in  working  for  teach¬ 
ers’  pensions,  and  was  a  gallant 
fighter  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Fund.  He  was  also  a  keen  stu¬ 
dent  of  its  investments  and  con¬ 
tributed  sound  advice  to  its  gen¬ 
eral  investment  policy. 


Elementary  Press 

Elementary  School  Papers  of 
northern  Jersey  held  a  press  in- 
strrute  at  Newark  STC  in  Janu¬ 
ary  under  the  wing  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
A  live  newspaperman  demon¬ 
strated  interview  technique,  and 
nine  workshops  gave  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  pupil  editors 
to  find  out  how  the  other  fellow 
does  it. 


Accident  Hunting 
Newark — In  order  to  base  their 
safety  education  upon  actual 
facts,  a  committee  of  Newark 
principals  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  941  school  accidents 
reported  in  1941.  Of  these,  576 
occurred  in  school,  365  to  school 
children  away  from  school.  Oc¬ 
tober  was  the  heaviest  accident 
month,  with  941.  Accidents  look¬ 
ing  for  a  place  to  happen  usually 
pick  the  street  and  sidewalk 
(130)  or  the  gymnasium  (107). 
Unorganized  pupil  activity  is  also 
a  source  of  danger,  the  study 
‘hows. 


Hunterdon  Meeting 
The  Hunterdon  County  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  held  its  second 
dinner  meeting  of  the  year  in 
Flemington  on  February  10.  Mel¬ 
ba  Chambrae,  president,  conduct¬ 
ed  the  business  meeting.  Charles 
Worth  from  Lambertville  was 
asked  to  represent  the  county 
in  the  NJEA  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions. 

GeographyTeachers  -  March  21 
On  Saturday.  March  21,  1942. 
the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  Teachers  will  hold  a  North 
Jersey  Regional  Conference,  at 
the  .State  Teachers  College,  Pater¬ 
son.  The  general  theme  for  this 
meeting  is  “Outposts  of  Democ¬ 
racy.”  Outstanding  speakers  have 
been  secured. 


Gilmore  J.  Fisher  of  Ruth¬ 
erford  is  serving  on  the  NEA’s 
Committee  on  New  Voter  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Recognition. 

Archeology  of  New  Jersey 
gets  its  first  comprehensive  book 
treatment  in  a  volume  of  that 
name  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Cross.  It 
is  published  by  the  N.  J.  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society  and  the  State 
Museum. 

Dr.  J.  Harold  Straub  of 

Ridgewood  writes  on  “The  Em¬ 
erging  Design  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School”  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Elementary  Principal. 

Elizabeth  will  hold  its  annual 
Educational  Conference  on  March 
17.  Alonzo  Myers  of  DEF-DEM 
will  speak. 

Visual  News  is  a  new  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Visual  Education 
Association  under  new  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  Harold  Antrim.  It  will 
appear  in  February  and  May.  It 
replaces,  most  attractively,  the  old 
Billetin. 

War  Times  is  a  new  mimeo¬ 
graphed  publication  of  the  New¬ 
ark  School  Committee  on  De¬ 
fense  Services.  The  first  issue 
has  an  invaluable  list  of  materials 
and  ideas  for  use  with  children 
during  air  raids. 

Americans  All  is  the  title  of 
the  new  yearbook  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  several  of  the  NEA  De¬ 
partments.  It  deals  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  intercultural  education. 

Community  Study  as  a  basis 
for  guidance  is  described  by  Earl  | 
W.  .Seibert  of  Belleville  in  an 
article  in  the  February  School 
Board  Journal. 

l.Atin  America  will  be  the 
topic  of  a  meeting  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  teach¬ 
ers  at  Montclair  STC  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  14,  under  the 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies. 

Physical  Fitness  is  the  theme 
of  Panzer  College’s  seventh  an¬ 
nual  health  education  conference 
on  Saturday,  March  14. 

Nine  sweaters  complete  and 
more  under  way  is  the  record  of 
the  Sussex  High  School  Knitting 
and  Crocheting  Club  for  the 
Red  Cross.  Other  club  activi¬ 
ties  at  that  high  school  include 
aviation  design  and  aviation 
mechanics;  boys’  cooking,  an  out¬ 
door  club  (landscape  garden¬ 
ing)  ;  elementary  typing.  Span- 
ish-.American;  dramatic<,  advanc¬ 
ed  typing  and  shorthand  awards; 
recreation:  and  Red  Cross  home 
nursing.  The  .Sussex  Teachers 
Club  lield  a  benefit  card  party 
for  the  Red  Cross. 

George  Washington  in  New 
Jersey,  Richard  Stockton,  “The 
Insect  Laboratory”  are  three  new 
titles  in  the  WP.A  Stories  of 
New  Jersey  series. 


Or.  John  F.  Fox  of  Bridge- 
water  has  resigned  to  become 
supervising  principal  in  East 
Hartford. 

Defense  Engineering  courses 
are  being  urged  to  replace  other 
subjects  for  the  non-college-bound 
from  South  Jersey  high  schools. 
Reason,  to  speed  defense. 

Newton  and  Sussex  high 
schools  are  holding  courses  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  ir¬ 
replaceable  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment.  Reason,  need  you  ask? 

Shore  school  hours  may  be 
revised  to  let  14  school  buses 
do  the  work  of  24.  Both  drivers 
and  buses  are  lacking. 

Emmett  J.  Campbell  won  a 
vote-victory  over  Lawrence  J. 
Camisa  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Jersey  City  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Camisa  represented  the 
teachers  suing  for  salary  adjust¬ 
ments;  Mr.  Campbell  was  the 
candidate  for  reelection. 

Manasquan  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  successfully  with  French 
in  the  lower  elementary  grades, 
M.  Margaret  Smith  of  the  high 
school  reports  in  the  Modern 
Language  Journal. 


Bernardsville  —  Thirty -two 
free  Information  Programs  on 
Defense  Savings  have  ^en  given 
by  fifteen  Somerset  communi¬ 
ties,  and  five  additional  districts 
have  planned  similar  programs 
for  the  near  future. 

Communities  whose  schools 
have  presented  programs  include 
Branchburg,  Bridgewater,  East 
Millstone,  Franklin,  Green  Brook, 
Hillsborough,  Manville,  Mill¬ 
stone,  Montgomery,  Peapack- 
Gladstone,  Rocky  Hill,  South 
Bound  Brook,  Somerville,  War¬ 
ren,  Watchung.  The  additional 
free  programs  are  being  arranged 
by  ^dminster,  Bernards,  Bound 
Brook.  Far  Hills,  South  Bound 
Brook. 

Still  more  supplementary  pro¬ 
grams,  which  will  offer  entertain¬ 
ment  as  well  as  defense  saving 
information,  and  at  which  admis¬ 
sion  charges  will  be  redeemed 
with  defense  stamps,  are  being 
prepared  by  the  schools  of  Bern¬ 
ards,  Green  Brook,  Manville, 
Montgomery,  Peapack-Gladstone. 
Harry  G.  Stuart  is  chairman  of 
the  Somerset  County  Educational 
Committee  for  Defense  Savings. 


STANFORD  achievement 

Forms  D,  E,  F  now  ready — Form  G  ready  in  March. 
A  reliable  and  valid  measure  of  grades  2-9  of  the 
modern  curriculum,  easily  administered,  scored, 
and  interpreted.  Complete  and  Partial  Batteries  and 
subject  tests,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Advanced. 

OT I  ^  CLASSIFICATION 
TEST,  REVISED 

.A  combined  measure  of  mental  ability  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  test  makes  easily  obtainable  objective 
evidence  for  guidance,  regrading,  or  grouping.  For 
grades  4-9. 

PINTNER  GENERM  ABILITY 

Develojted  to  meet  modern  re<|uiremenls  for  a  com¬ 
plete  series  of  group  tests  of  general  mental  ability 
covering  all  levels  from  kindergarten  to  maturity. 
Primary.  F.lementary.  Intermediate,  and  Advanced 
Batteries. 

Ready  this  month 
TERMAN-McNEMAR  TEST 
OF  MENTAL  ABILITY 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

^  onkers-on-Hudson  New  York 

Represented  by  C.  C.  Kkm(  K 
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"Home  Sweet  Home” 

A  Fourth  Grade  Studies  New  Jersey 


By  Florence  Nettleship  Bowman, 
Irvington 


Wew  Jersey  is  included  in  our  Fourth 
il  Grade  Course  of  Study. 

Last  year  we  selected  the  month 
of  May  for  our  New  Jersey  “travels” 
for  three  basic  reasons:  it  is  a  long 
unbroken  stretch;  the  time  of  year 
adapts  itself  to  actual  transportation, 
and  real  trips  are  possible  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  for  family  enjoyment; 
and  we  have  a  Visitors’  Exhibition  Day 
in  June,  and  preparation  for  the  alert 
parental  eye  is  an  added  incentive. 

Using  Mrs.  Ethel  R.  DeBeck’s  State 
OF  New  Jersey  as  a  basic  text,  we  com¬ 
menced  our  travels  by  asking  each 
child  to  get  an  automobile  road  map. 
Those  who  had  no  cars  were  supplied 
by  pupils  whose  parents  visit  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  and  I  keep  some  extra  ones  at 
hand.  Thus  every  child  can  be  an  in¬ 
dividual  “driver”.  We  followed  the 
text  of  the  book  rather  closely,  but  en¬ 
larged  on  it  in  every  possible  way. 


As  AN  English  project,  each  child 
made  a  scrap  book  of  our  state.  These 
were  not  just  heterogeneous  accumula¬ 
tions  of  clippings  or  pictures,  but  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  twenty  or  so  pages  an 
orderly  outline  of  important  and  really 
interesting  facts.  To  places  of  interest, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  children,  we 
added  camps  and  military  reservations. 

The  covers  of  the  scrap  books  were 
9  by  12  stiff  drawing  paper  in  bright 
colors,  and  for  the  front,  each  child 
had  a  mimeographed  outline  map  of 
.\ew  Jersey,  which  he  could  work  into 
a  design,  or  color  in  by  counties.  The 
pages  were  composition  paper,  and 
bright  wool  or  cord  fastened  the  books' 
like  a  photograph  album;  thus  the 
cost  was  kept  down. 

Following  the  identical  introductory 
material,  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
«as  left  to  the  child’s  own  initiative. 
He  was  urged  to  search  through  old 
magazines,  rotogravure  sections,  and 
post  card  collections,  for  suitable  data. 
The  automobile  trips  suggested  in  our 
newspapers  were  treasure  trove.  A 
game  prize  was  given  to  the  boy  and 


girl  with  the  best  book,  the  judging 
being  done  by  our  school  librarians  on 
the  basis  of  neatness,  originality,  and 
wealth  of  material. 

W'e  did  a  great  deal  of  the  scrap 
book  work  in  English,  and  discussed 
and  worked  out  manuscript  print  and 
lettering  in  Art.  The  pupils  were  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  historical  lore. 
Using  for  reference,  such  books  as 
Grace  Croyle  Hankins’  True  Stories  of 
i\lew  Jersey,  they  had  a  marvelous  time 
getting  acquainted  with  such  old-time 
residents  of  our  famous  state  as  Molly 
Pitcher,  Tempe  Wicke,  and  Captain 
Joshua  Huddy,  whose  hanging,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hankins  book,  occurred  on 
the  spot  where  I  have  my  summer 
home — not  a  disadvantage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils. 

W  E  MADE  AN  exhibit  for  Parents’ 
Day  of  products  and  manufactures  of 
our  state,  with  a  special  table  for  our 
own  Irvington.  The  variety  and  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  surprised  everyone.  As 
a  background  suitable  for  this,  they 
made  posters  or  panels  depicting  such 
points  of  interest  in  New  Jersey  as 
High  Point  Park,  the  Asbury  Park 
Boardwalk,  Newark  Airport,  and  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  and  pastoral  scenes. 

Our  imaginary  trips  were  exciting 
and  profitable.  The  pupils  became  so 
engrossed  in  Indian  names  that  we 


The  TRAYMORE 


BOARDWALK  AT  ILUNOIS  AVE. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


EDUCATORS 

ALWAYS 

WELCOME 

Kenneth  W.  Baker 
General  Manager 


Leonard  G.  Rundstrom 
Resident  Manager 


Harold  E.  Baccs 
Sales  Manager 


*^NEW  BOOKS 

For  the  Primary  Grades 

OUR  FIRST  SPEECH  BOOK 

by  M.  Pearl  Lloyd 

A  delightful  little  book  of  rhymes,  games,  and  music 
to  teach  good  speech  habits  in  the  primary  grades. 

For  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

USING  DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

Consumer  Economics 
by  Floyd  and  Kinney 

The  essentials  which  every  student  should  know  in 
order  to  get  the  most  for  his  investment,  whether  of 
time  or  money. 

ALGEBRA  IN  EASY  STEPS 

by  Edwin  I.  Stein 
For  Spring  Publication 

Abundant  practice  problems  which  make  algebra 
easier  and  save  the  teacher’s  time. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Publiehers  of  Better  Schoolbooks 

The  Results  Show  the  Difference 
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spent  an  extra  week  with  the  Delaware 
Indians,  and  studied  tribal  lore,  foods, 
pottery,  and  habits.  Most  interesting 
of  all  was  following  the  early  Indian 
trails,  and  tracing  their  parallel  routes 
on  the  modern  road  map. 

Interest  in  social  science  and  its  kin¬ 
dred  topics  is  obviously  an  enrichment 
in  any  child’s  life.  To  me,  however, 
the  greatest  importance  of  this  work 
lies  in  its  psychological  implications, 
rhese  children  are  largely  foreign 
born,  and  the  sense  of  security  brought 
to  them  by  a  real  appreciation  of  our 
beloved  New  Jersey  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  topic  naturally  culti¬ 
vates  love  of  home  and  appreciation  of 
our  blessings. 

We  tried  to  stress  that  angle,  espe¬ 
cially  when  someone  would  volunteer 
European  news  in  connection  with  his¬ 
tory,  or  inadvertently  start  a  discussion 
of  foreign  conflict  or  racial  discord.  A 
child  needs  a  very  definite  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  above  all  else  in  these  troubled 
times! 

If  HE  CAN  LEARN,  in  an  ordinary  grade 
classroom,  that  he  dwells  in  the  grand¬ 
est  of  all  states,  where  Nature  has  been 
prodigal  with  her  gifts  of  ocean,  moun¬ 
tain,  and  fruitful  held;  where  we  have 
the  must  cosmopolitan  population  of 
all  American  areas,  dwelling  in  racial 
harmony,  and  industrial  prosperity, 
that  child  will  realize  that  whatever  his 
background  may  be,  he  belongs  here, 
with  roots  that  are  deep  and  a  place 
that  is  his!  His  eyes  will  turn  away 
from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  as  he  is 
busy  with  his  scrap  book  and  his  indi¬ 
vidual  part  in  the  class  “journey”,  he 
will  fail  to  hear  the  frightening  words 
of  the  radio  commentator  to  which  his 
parents  listen  with  fear  in  their  coun¬ 
tenances. 

Let  him  learn  contentment  in  a 
happy  classroom,  where  the  flowers 
and  birds  and  rocks  of  New  Jersey  are 
his  friends,  let  him  sing  the  songs  of 
his  state,  appreciating  the  bounty  at 
hand  for  him  and  his  people,  let  him 
find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  know  its 
wooded  by-ways,  its  tidal  playgrounds, 
and  its  friendly  folks.  Then  in  actual- 
it\,  he  will  believe  and  know  THERE 
IS  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME. 


Manual  Trainini;  Teachers 

DEMAND 

The  Best  for  School  Work 

F.P.M.  Frame 


X 

pcc  U  S 

kRM.' 


andHIadesont- 
last  all  others. 
Used  In  many 
of  the  schools 
thronshont  the 
U.  S. 

Consnlt  Yonr 
Dealer. 


Cnti  at  any  anale.  wood.  Iron  or  bakelite. 
Free  sample  of  blades  sent  Manual  Traln- 
Inc  Teachers  upon  reunest. 

FP  kJeowsMia  3^^  Ashland  Are. 
.  r .  maxson  chicaco.  iiiinou 


Department  Heads  Plan 
All-Day  Conference 

The  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Department  Heads  will  hold  an  all-day 
conference  at  the  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  on  Saturday,  March  21. 
The  topic  of  discussion  will  be  “Essen¬ 
tial  Functions  of  the  Secondary  School 
Department  Head.” 

Prominent  leaders  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education  will  address  the 
group  in  the  morning.  F'ollowing  a 
luncheon  served  at  the  college,  an 
afternoon  panel  discussion  will  con¬ 
tinue  deliberations  on  the  topic.  Mem¬ 


bers  of  the  panel  will  examine  the  es¬ 
sential  functions  of  department  heads 
from  various  points  of  view:  admin¬ 
istrative,  supervisory,  guidance,  and 
lesearch.  Ample  opportunity  will  be 
offered  for  questions  and  discussions 
from  the  floor. 


SMART  GIFTS  THAT  KEEP  'EM  SMILING 


MILAOrS  CARRY-ALL 


lnclnd««  Cciib. 
Mirror,  Ponctt. 
Fountain  Pan, 
and  Memo  Pad. 

The  Leatherette 
caae  (wHb  coin 
pocket  A  eoap  ONIY 
flap)  fotda  to  I 
bjr  4  inchaa. 


^lyO  WRITE 


CIVILIAN  or  MILITARY 

billfold  (^nuine  saddle 
laather.WIthor 
irithoat  an  em> 
boeeed  Army, 
Siavy,  Marirre, 
CoaatUuard.or 
Air  Corpa  em¬ 
blem.  Rill  puck- 


4<  W  WASHINGTON  •CHICAGO 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  ^50  LOAN 
AT  A  TOTAL  COST  OF 


WOULD  a  cash  loan  help  you  this 
month?  You  can  get  a  Household  loan 
to  tide  yourself  over  at  reasonable  cost. 
Suppose  you  borrow  $^.  The  charges  on 
a  loan  repaid  in  six  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  of  $9.08  each  come  to  only  $4.48. 


Or,  if  you  wish  smaller  payments,  you  may 
repay  in  twelve  instalments  of  $4.87  each. 

Borrow  on  your  note 

You  may  apply  for  any  amount  shown  in 
the  table.  You  need  no  endorsers  or  guar¬ 
antors  because  you  borrow  on 
your  simple  promise  to  repay. 
We  do  not  question  friends 
or  school  authorities  about 
your  credit.  You  get  your  loan 
simply  and  privately. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan 
at  the  nearest  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  office.  Or  send  the  cou- 
n  for  full  information  about 
rrowing  by  mail. 

Household  booklets  used 
os  texts 

To  help  families  stretch  their 
dollars  Household  publishes  a 
series  of  practical  booklets  on 
money  management  and  bet¬ 
ter  buymanship.  Leading 
schools  and  colleges  use  these 
publications  in  their  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes.  .Ask  for  sample 
copies. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


n 

CHOOSI  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMINT  HIRI  || 

U 

6 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

li 

payments 

$  25 

$  4.54 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.62 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

too 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

27.16 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

54.02 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

Payments  incliide  charges  at  Household's  rate  ol  2^1%  per 
month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $100  and  2% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $100.  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
Loan  Law  on  loans  of  more  than  $100. 


PCRSONAL  LOAMS— $20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


CSTAfll.lSMCD  1t7B 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CTTIES 


7?.; 


Camdrn— 4th  Flooi. 

Broad  way-Steveiu 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
LiV«N.t«  ATo.  64t 


Hackensack  ~6ch  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
lActnst  So.  6S6 


OnANGK~2nd  FI.. 
Main  9l  Day  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
Li<€ns4  So.  679 


Pbrth  Amboy— 6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  NatUmal 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amljoy  4-3440 
Licens*  So.  69  i 


8lh  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
License  So.  64Z 


JBRSEY  City— 5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 
Phone:  Jrl.  2*0131 
Luemse  So.  Al 


Elisabrth— 7th  PI., 

Al  bender  Bldg.. 

Ph  :  Flizabeth  3-4343 
i.icense  So.  687 


Newark  — 4th  FI.. 
Nati  Newark  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  So.  289 


Passaic— 2ml  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph  :  t*assaic  2-8818 
License  So.  690 
Paterson — 2nd  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 


Trenton- 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
License  So.  660 
Union  City — 2nd  FI., 
3600  Bergenline  .Ave. 
Ph.:  Union  3-2146 
I.icense  So.  700 


Call  ai  or  phone  the  nearest  Honsehold  ofice  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  oMce.  All  negotiations  can  hr  completed  by  tnail. 


FREEsOOMLCr  AND 

APPLfCATfOM  BLAMK 

fMail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher 
Ixxin  on  Household's  Special  Payment  Plan."  I  understand  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Namt . 

Address . 

City . State . 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrou’  $  .  for . Months 
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Street  Trades  Boys 

—An  Urban  Problem 
By  Eugene  J.  Sheridan,  Newark 

OR  MANY  YEARS  the  attendance  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  school  districts  have 
been  delegated  the  duty  of  super¬ 
vising  children  engaged  in  street  trades. 

The  Newark  Bureau  of  Attendance, 
which  issues  street  trades  permits  and 
badges  to  Newark  youngsters,  has  al¬ 
ways  maintained  a  certain  amount  of 
supervision  over  children  so  engaged, 
but  enforcement  was  difficult  because 
of  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  and  the  Newark  city  ordinance. 

Experience  showed  that  many  shoe- 
shine  and  newsboys  were  loitering 
around  attractive  points  in  the  down¬ 
town  section,  getting  into  mischief — 
pre-delinquent  activities  such  as  “shoot¬ 
ing  craps,”  begging  from  passersby, 
or  pilfering.  They  lacked  proper  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision,  and  we  found 
an  ever-increasing  number  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

We  felt  this  was  a  challenge,  and 
we  determined  to  take  more  seriously 
our  responsibility  for  certificating  chil¬ 
dren  who,  by  necessity  or  otherwise, 
w’ere  engaged  in  street  merchandising. 
Street  trades  had  long  been  consid¬ 


ered  a  “blind  alley”  occupation,  and 
the  majority  of  youngsters  who  were 
so  engaged,  usually  from  less  fortunate 
families,  were  subject  to  many  un¬ 
desirable  influences  which  tended  to¬ 
ward  disrespect  for  law  and  authority. 

During  the  past  five  years  no  per¬ 
mit  has  been  issued  by  us  until  the 
boy  has  been  interviewed  by  an  at¬ 
tendance  officer  trained  in  youth  guid¬ 
ance  work.  The  prime  purpose  of 
this  interview  is  definitely  guid¬ 
ance;  the  other  aim  is  to  enroll  if  pos¬ 
sible  these  boys  in  the  bureau’s  Street 
Trades  Boys  Club,  inaugurated  in  1936 
and  open  to  boys  granted  badges  by 
our  bureau. 

Four  separate  units  of  the  club  were 
organized,  and  we  were  able  to  enroll 
the  first  year  572  out  of  703  boys 
eligible.  During  the  first  year  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  number  of  such  children 
taken  before  the  Juvenile  Court  was 
cut  more  than  ten  per  cent.  Last  year 
only  three  street  trades  youngsters  ap¬ 
peared  in  court. 

These  clubs,  operated  in  the  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  of  four  schools  conveni¬ 
ently  located  in  four  sections  of  the 
city,  are  supervised  by  an  attendance 
officer  and  a  police  officer  assigned  to 
field  supervision.  Club  officers  are 
elected  from  among  the  boys'  them¬ 
selves,  with  an  “over-all”  executive 
council  made  up  of  attendance  officers. 


★  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  ★ 


UL 


7/..  DENNIS 


A  “RESORT  WITHIN  A  RESORT” 
ON  THE  BEACH  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 


Walter  J,  Buaby,  inc. 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Elxcept  Sunday) 


GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


New  Unit  Organization  .  .  .  Simplified  Vocabulary  . .  .  Sensible 
Placement  of  Topics  ...  A  Wealth  of  Exercises  emd  Problems 

This  new  series  is  the  culmination  of  Explanations  are  short,  clear,  concise 
years  of  experience  by  three  foremost  and  understandable.  A  tested  formula 
authorities  on  arithmetic  instruction  .  .  .  for  the  prevention  of  weaknesses  assures 


LENNES,  ROGERS,  and  TRAVER.  We 
believe  they  have  made  a  contribution 
that  will  appeal  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils — and  raise  the  standard  of  arith¬ 
metic  achievement. 

The  units  of  this  new  series  are  scien¬ 
tifically  proportioned  to  achieve  steady 
progress  week  by  week  .  .  .  self  tests 


easier  teaching,  steadier  progress,  with 
a  minimum  of  diagnostic  and  remedial 
work.  The  beginning  books  have  a 
small,  carefully  -  graded  vocabulary. 
Pages  are  open  and  inviting;  the  type 
is  large. 

When  you  inspect  and  examine  these 
new  textbooks,  we  believe  you  will  agree 


at  the  end  of  each  four  units  give  accur-  they  are,  by  far,  the  finest  arithmetic 
ate  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  skill  textbooks  you  ha^e  seen. 


acquired  by  each  pupil. 


Write  for  Further  Information 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tell  me  ell  about  the  new  T.P.V. 
Peerleii-Hoipltal  Certificate  that  pro¬ 
tects  teachers  acainst  the  financial 
hatards  of  slcknesis.  accident  and 
quarantine.  I102> 


probation  oflBcers,  recreation  and  play-  j 
ground  workers,  etc.  We  enlist  also 
the  aid  of  local  university  students  in¬ 
terested  in  sociology  to  provide  the 
necessary  guidance  for  the  boys  at  their 
regular  weekly  meetings. 

These  meetings  are  held  in  the  social 
centers  of  the  school  nearest  their 
homes,  and  afterward  they  take  part 
in  sport  and  hobby  activities.  During 
the  year  the  boys  are  taken  on  hikes 
and  outings  in  the  nearhy  mountain  res¬ 
ervation;  they  also  hold  a  Christmas 
fiarty.  Swimming  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  twice  weekly  during  the  school 
year. 

T  H  ci.UB  HAS  BEEN  a  good  Undertak¬ 
ing.  so  far  as  Newark  and  the  Bureau 
of  Attendance  is  concerned.  Not  one 
complaint  was  made  by  us  in  court 
last  year  for  specific  violation  of  the 
street  trades  law  and  ordinance.  This  | 
reflects  the  results  of  proper  super-  i 
vision  and  the  aid  we  have  been  able  I 
to  enlist  from  the  welfare  agencies  and 
from  parents  and  the  boys  themselves. 

Because  the  new  New  Jersey  Child 
Labor  Law  of  1940  changes  radically 
the  provisions  for  street  trades,  set¬ 
ting  up  three  distinct  divisions  with 
definite  limitations  as  to  types  of  work, 
hours  and  ages  of  boys  for  each  group, 
a  close  check  on  all  children  so  en¬ 
gaged  continues  to  be  a  very  difficult 
problem  for  the  supervisory  agency. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  Street 
Trades  Boys  Club  will  in  the  future 
continue  to  be  an  influential  factor 
in  bringing  about  for  these  youngsters 
a  more  healthful,  normal,  well-rounded 
existence  in  their  out-of-school  life. 


Whan  do  I  get  my  allowance?  I’m 
your  little  exemption  and  you  should 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 


Portrait  of  a  Hero 

Ready  to  lay  down  his  life  if  need 
be,  this  modest  rodent  serves 
science  in  the  Lehn  &  Fink  labora¬ 
tories  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

He  is  one  of  the  many  test  animals 
—rats,  mice  and  guinea  pigs— used 
to  make  physiological  tests  of  Lysol 
and  other  Lehn  &  Fink  products. 

In  the  Lehn  &  Fink  scientific 
laboratories  and  modern  plant, 
vigilant  quality  control  is  ceaselessly 
maintained.  It  is  your  assurance 
that  the  germ-killing  efficiency  of 
Lysol  will  never  fail  when  you  need 
its  protection  in  your  home. 

F’or  more  than  50  years,  Lysol  has 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  ho  spitals,  clinics— and 
housewives. 

Visit  the  Lehn  &  Fink  plant  in 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  and  see 
what  pains  are  taken  to  make  sure 
that  Lysol  is  the  finest  disinfectant 
your  money  can  buy. 

IT  rite  to  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  Dept. 
NJ.E.  342,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  free  book 
on  household  and  personal  uses  of  Lysol. 


Made  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
Distributors  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
Pebeco  Tooth  Powder 
Hinds  Honey  &  Almond  Cream 
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Pegasus  Punches  a  Time  Clock 


By  Herbert  J.  Lipsitz,  Paterson 


ami  f  UN 

Showing  where  history  began  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  this  beautiful  map  in  17  x  22  inch 
size  in  full  color  on  heavy  paper  is 
yours  for  the  asking!  We  will  send 
with  it  an  Official  1942  New  Mexico 
State  Highway  Map  and  a  copy  of  our 
beautiful  new  booklet,  the  Land  of 
Enchantment — with  new  kodachromes 
that  show  the  color  and  contrast  of 
New  Mexico.  With  these  as  your 
guides,  you  are  on  your  way  to  extra 
pleasure  and  new  delights  this  summer. 
You  can  plan  new  adventures  and 
strange  thrills  for  your  western  trip, 
and  be  sure  of  seeing  the  things  you 
shouldn't  think  of  missing.  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park,  eight  historic 
National  Monuments,  and  eighteen 
living  Indian  pueblos  are  merely  in¬ 
troductions  to  the  attractions  of  the 
vast  cool  playground  that  is  New 
Mexico.  Mail  the  coupon  below,  to¬ 
day.  and  get  the  complete  story! 


[NEWMiEXICD 


STATE  TOURIST  BUREAU 

870  Slate  Capitol,  Santa  Fe.  N.  M. 

%end  free:  □  Adventure  V 

n  1^4  2  Highway  Map  O  Booklet 


PKG.\SLS  HAS  FLOWN  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  beside  the  stars,  and 
through  the  clouds — breath-taking 
journeys  through  the  fantasy  and  real¬ 
ism  of  literature.  A  bit  exhausted  by 
these  dashes  through  space,  Pegasus 
now  stands  in  line  with  hundreds  of 
Paterson  students  of  industry  to  punch 
a  time  clock  each  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  of  a  five-day  week. 

In  the  Paterson  Vocational  School, 


Milton  Bradley’s 
will  serve  you 
best! 

NOW  YOU  CAN  GET  Milton 
Bradley’s  Crayons  and  Water 
Colors  through  schcwl  supply 
dealers  everywhere!  You’ll  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  this 
ready  availability  once  you’ve 
tried  these  finer  art  supplies. 
Milton  Bradley’s  Crayons  have 
gained  national  acceptance  as 
tops  for  true  colors,  easy  han¬ 
dling,  and  wide  selection  of  types 
—  Milton  Bradley’s  Water  Col¬ 
ors  for  their  uniform  texture  and 
perfect  blending.  Give  your  pu¬ 
pils  a  head  start  toward  better 
work.  Specify  Milton  Bradley 
next  time  you  order. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


English  takes  its  place  as  a  related  shop 
subject.  Its  poetry  is  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  machine,  its  prose  in  the  everyday 
activity  of  students  training  to  become 
workers  and  leaders  in  the  world  of 
industry. 

Four  principal  problems  face  the 
teachers  of  English  in  the  vocational 
school : 

The  first  problem  is  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  traditional  classroom  English 
and  the  more  unusual,  more  pioneering 
industrial  English.  In  the  vocational 
school,  literature  and  language  must  be 
guided  by  a  factor  of  correlation  which 
insists  that  only  those  things  be  taught 
which  may  be  utilized 'by  the  students 
in  their  lives  as  workers  in  industry 
and  as  members  of  a  democratic  com- 
'  munity.  We  investigate  the  language 
I  and  literature  problems  of  industry.  As 
I  a  result  we  emphasize  letters  of  applica- 
'  tion,  the  dictionary,  the  library,  oral 
and  written  exposition  concerning  in¬ 
dustry,  the  newspaper  and  magazine, 
the  book  report,  and  discussion  of  re¬ 
cent  national  labor  legislation  and  sim¬ 
ilar  activities. 

The  second  problem  is  the  student. 


JULY  6  — AUGUST  14 

A  wide  range  of  Graduate 
and  Undergraduate 
Courses 

For  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Teachers,  Principals,  Superin¬ 
tendents:  Entering  and  Regular 
College  Students. 

Moderate  Cost 

Dirert  Transportation:  Air,  R.R.,  Bus 
Invigorating  Climate 

Stu«ly  III  >liiino 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  write 
Dr.  Boy  M.  Peterson,  Director 
Orono,  Maine 


Finds  Professional  Group  Dominates  State  Boards 


A  collection  of  grammar  school  grad¬ 
uates;  exiles  from  high  school  after 
one,  two,  and  three  years;  high  school 
graduates ;  former  students  in  technical 
colleges — all  in  one  class  constitute  an 
obvious  teaching  difficulty.  To  offset 
this,  the  unit  plan  is  employed,  so  that 
each  student  works  at  his  own  speed. 

In  the  course  for  machinists,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  pupils  complete  six  letters 
of  application  in  the  time  required  for 
instructors  to  draw  one  letter  from 
slower,  more  inexperienced  individu¬ 
als.  In  this  way,  each  pupil  receives 
individual  attention  and  is  under  no 
handicap  to  rush  along  when  he  cannot 
maintain  the  pace  of  others. 

A  third  problem  concerns  textbooks. 
We  have  none,  for  the  world  around  us 
is  our  guide.  We  use  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  newspaper  story,  the  trade 
magazine,  the  fiction  book,  and  the 
wealth  of  industrial  and  community  lit¬ 
erature  which  lie  about  us.  Would  a 
good  textbook  be  of  value?  Certainly, 
but  as  no  textbook  meets  our  demands, 
our  typewritten  course  of  study  consti¬ 
tutes  a  flexible  guide  of  procedure. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  this  may  metamor¬ 
phose  from  an  ugly  duckling  to  a  grace¬ 
ful  swan  of  a  book,  replete  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  individual  lesson  exercises. 

The  last  problem  is  the  teacher  him¬ 
self.  Few  English  instructors  are  qual¬ 
ified  to  speak  the  technical  jargon  of 
the  lathe  worker,  the  refrigeration  ex¬ 
pert,  the  carpenter,  and  the  textile  de¬ 
signer.  Few  English  instructors  have 
«lealt  personally  with  the  lives  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  workers:  the  insis¬ 
tence  upon  precision  and  accuracy,  the 
fatigue  of  repeated  activity,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  speed  production  in  a  modern 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  few  indus¬ 
trial  workers  are  qualified  to  realize 
the  nuances  of  our  language  even  on  a 
secondary  school  level,  to  know  the 
sources  of  effective  teaching  material, 
to  know  the  procedures  of  teaching 
such  materials.  The  teacher  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  the  sole  stumbling  block  in  an 
otherwise  untrammeled  program.  He 
must  meet  on  equal  grounds  students 
from  auto  mechanics,  drafting,  machin¬ 
ists,  textile  weaving  and  designing, 
chemistry,  carpentry,  plumbing,  and 
electricity. 

Pegasus  punches  a  time  clock  and 
carries  a  dinner  pail,  but  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  Sandburg  beauty  of  a 
machine,  and  he  can  feel  the  vital  en¬ 
ergy  of  a  democratic  production  line. 
'Ihe  wings  are  not  clipped,  the  glory  is 
not  departed ;  Pegasus  in  overalls  is  no 
less  alive  because  he  has  <-ome  down 
from  his  lofty  ivory  stable. 


Professional  groups  dominate  state 
boards  of  education,  with  clerical  serv¬ 
ice  and  manual  labor  without  any 
representation  at  all.  This  is  one  of 
the  significant  conclusions  of  E.  Wallis 
McKendree  of  Camden  in  a  recent 
study  of  The  Composition  of  the 
State  Boards  of  Education  in  the 
United  States.  The  study  was  made 
as  a  doctorate  dissertation  for  Temple 
University. 

The  typical  state  board  member,  it 
would  appear  from  the  study,  is  a  na¬ 
tive-born  white,  about  55  years  old, 
married,  with  children,  probably  a 
Protestant  and  a  Democrat.  Men  out¬ 
number  the  women  85-15.  Educa- 


Now  as  never  before,  you  need  all 
your  energy  and  patience  to  meet 
the  new  problems  in  child  guidance. 
Now  more  than  ever,  children  need 
to  feel  the  security  of  your  love,  in¬ 
terest  and  devotion.  Be  wise— guard 
against  situations  that  might  result 
in  one  unnecessary  sharp  answer  or 
impatient  response  directed  toward 
the  children  in  your  care.  Be  espe¬ 
cially  watchful  when  you're  not  feel¬ 
ing  your  best— when  a  cold,  a  head¬ 
ache  or  an  upset  stomach  puts  your 
disposition  all  on  edge.  That's  when 
you  need  a  helping  hand.  Call  on 
Alka-Seltzer  for  fast  and  effective 
relief  in  the  misery  of  these  common 
.everyday  ailments.  You'll  find  real 


tional  standards  are  high,  since  77% 
have  degrees. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  state 
board  members  is  that  these  boards 
should  be  composed  of  seven  or  eight 
members,  the  majority  of  whom  should 
be  laymen  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  They  desire  to  have  clearly 
defined  duties  and  ask  for  the  right 
to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
appropriation,  use,  and  distribution  of 
state  school  funds.  The  majority  of 
members  hold  that  the  state  board 
should  appoint  the  chief  state  school 
official  and  give  him  administrative 
control,  while  the  state  board  should  be 
only  a  policy-making  body. 


comfort  -  AND  YOU'LL  FEEL 
BETTER  FAST! 

Just  drop  one  or  two  of  these  con¬ 
venient  white  tablets  in  a  glass  of 
water— let  it  sparkle  a  few  seconds 
— then  drink  it  down  and  see  how 
soon  your  distress  eases  up.  You'll 
agree  that  Alka-Seltzer  is  a  true 
helping  hand,  in  the  home  or  in  the 
schoolroom.  Keep  a  package  handy 
all  the  time  ...  in  your  home ...  in 
your  desk  ...  or  your  purse.  And  if, 
when  you  are  out  riding  or  shop¬ 
ping,  a  headache,  acid  indigestion, 
or  cold  distress  catches  up  with  you 
—  by  all  means  stop  in  at  the  near¬ 
est  drug  store  soda  fountain  and  ask 
lor  a  glass  of  sparkling,  refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 


MILES  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 
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Using  the  Town  Meeting 

By  Ralph  Adams  Brown 
Haddon  Heights  ^ 


The  reverberations  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  have  done  more  than 
a  decade  of  depression  and  disil¬ 
lusionment  to  awaken  Americans  to 
the  need  for  better  citizenship  training. 
The  new  syllabus  for  Problems  of 
American  Democracy  which  has  just 


been  completed  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Social  Studies  is  one  proof  that 
New  Jersey  teachers  are  not  lagging 
behind  their  fellow-workers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 


You  ontrutt jrour  looal  affair!  to  a  lawyor,  your  health  to  a  physloian.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Halt  a  Centary  at  Service  at  Use  Same  Address 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  ef  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Algenqnin  4-7ig7  70  ii’lf’TH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Hember  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  1866  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

S66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITV  BETWEEN  S4th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  oSlclals. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Opportunities  for  promotion  are  distinctly  better  now  than  for  several  years. 
We  welcome  enrollments  of  teachers  who  are  ready  for  advancement. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  sarvioo  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Batisbllahed  1818 

81  UnioB  Sesmre,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(BroiuiwaF  at  18th  Street) 


Telephone 
Alsronquin  4-1766 


B.  P.  Mannion 
Mise  M.  B.  Ooomsui  ^ 


Blanagers 


We  have  been  supplying  teaoham  ts  the  Public  Sohools  for  over  fifty  years.  We  have  no 
branchoo.  AU  appUcatkma  for  memborMilp  and  all  reauesls  for  teaohera  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  the  manegers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  oervico. 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


U,  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor  ESTABLISHED  1919  MISS  W.  WILLI.VMS,  Manager 


ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Registration  Form  on  Request  500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Write  D<>partment  “J” 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times — Service  Unexcelled’’ 

Member:  Natioiutl  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


been  a  rapidly  growing  acceptance  of 
the  important  role  which  America’s 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  can  play  in 
this  training.  Social  studies  teachers, 
English  teachers,  public  speaking  teach¬ 
ers,  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  all  re¬ 
port  enthusiastically  on  their  use  of 
this  program  in  connection  with  their 
class  work.  There  is  no  question  about 
its  desirability  or  its  importance. 

There  is  no  best  way  of  using  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  but  there 
are  many  good  ways.  The  Town  Hall 
Advisory  Service,  to  which  any  school 
may  subscribe  for  a  nominal  sum,  fur¬ 
nishes  bibliographies,  study  guides  and 
background  material  in  advance  of  each 
broadcast.  These  may  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Some  teachers  merely  post  them  on 
the  bulletin  board  and  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  students  to  the  presence 
of  the  material.  Others  read  the 
background  information  to  their 
classes,  and  offer  extra  credit  to  those 
pupils  who  do  some  of  the  suggested 
readings.  Where  sufficient  funds  are 
available,  teachers  frequently  buy  a 
large  quantity  of  the  sheets  and  pass 
them  around  in  their  classes.  Other 
teachers  mimeograph  the  material  and 
give  copies  to  each  student. 

Most  teachers  who  use  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  make  additional  preparation  for 
the  actual  listening.  Few  would  find 
the  time  to  use  all  of  the  following 
procedures  every  week,  but  any  teacher 
can  think  of  many  possible  variations 
of  this  schedule.  Besides,  there  may 
be  an  occasional  program  which  the 
teacher  will  consider  vital  enough  to 
warrant  adopting  it  in  its  entirety. 

Monday  :  Assign  suggested  read¬ 
ings,  to  be  reported  upon  Wednesday. 

Tuesday:  Read  and  explain  the 
background  material  sent  by  the  Town 
Hall  Advisory  Service. 

Wednesday:  Oral  reports  on  as¬ 
signed  readings — discussion  of  the  re¬ 
ports. 

Thursday  :  A  class  discussion  of  the 
topic. 

Monday’s  and  Tuesday’s  programs 
could  take  from  two  to  ten  minutes; 
the  other  two  from  ten  to  thirty  min¬ 
utes. 


Some  teachers  require  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  listen;  others  merely  suggest 
that  they  listen,  perhaps  offering  extra 
credit  as  an  inducement ;  a  third  group 
varies,  occasionally  requiring  their  pu¬ 
pils  to  listen  to  an  outstanding  pro¬ 
gram,  more  often  simply  encouraging 
them  to  do  so.  As  with  all  other 
aspects  of  Town  Meeting  use,  the  most 
advisable  method  depends  upon  the 
class:  their  age,  background,  ability, 
interest  and  experience. 

There  is  even  greater  variation  in 
regard  to  actual  listening.  Sometimes 
a  school  building  is  opened  on  Thurs- 
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(lay  nights,  and  students  meet  in  the 
auditorium  to  listen  to  the  broadcast. 
In  some  communities  there  are  large 
listening  groups  which  students  may 
join.  A  great  many  teachers  encourage 
their  pupils  to  listen  in  small  groups, 
of  three  to  five,  at  private  homes. 

It  is  probable  that  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  young  people  listen  in  their 
own  homes,  either  alone  or  with 
members  of  their  own  family. 

Occasionally,  where  students  meet  in 
the  school  auditorium,  a  teacher  will 
conduct  a  discussion  immediately  after 
the  broadcast.  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  have  their  group  discussions  on 
Friday  morning.  This  may  vary  from 
a  two  minute  report  by  some  member 
who  listened,  to  a  ten  minute  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  entire  class,  or  it  may  even 
occupy  an  entire  period,  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  reproducing  the  program  of  the 
evening  before. 

An  increasingly  important  form  of 
Town  Meeting’s  use  in  the  classroom, 
and  one  which  may,  in  years  to  come, 
prove  to  be  Town  Hall’s  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  formal  education,  is  the 
use  of  the  Town  Meeting  Idea,  a  class 
discussion  of  any  topic,  using  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  Town  Hall  broadcasts. 
The  idea  that  hath  sides  of  a  question 
should  always  be  presented;  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  alternating  speakers  from 
the  opposing  sides,  and  then  allowing 
the  “audience”  to  question  them.  Often 
these  school  town  meetings  discuss  the 
same  topic  as  America’s  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Air.  Sometimes,  as  in  one 
California  high  school,  they  thrash  out 
problems  of  their  own  school  com¬ 
munity.  Regardless  of  the  topic,  they 
are  learning  skills  and  acquiring  atti¬ 
tudes  which  are  indisjiensable  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  democracy. 

Town  meeting  broadcasts  can  be 
used  in  a  multitude  of  other  ways. 
Speech  teachers  have  their  students 
listen  and  report  on  the  manner  of 
speakinff;  English  teachers  use  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  vocabulary  drill,  the  topics 
for  compositions  and  oral  reports. 
Shorthand  teachers  can  use  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  practice,  having  advanced 
students  “take  down”  the  prepared 
speeches,  and  then  later  compare  their 
notes  with  the  printed  reports. 

If  you  are  a  teacher  of  Problems 
of  American  Democracy  you  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  opportunity  to 
accept  this  aid  in  your  citizenship  train¬ 
ing.  Regardless  of  what  you  teach, 
vou  can  probably  find  a  way  to  bring 
Town  Meeting  into  your  classroom 
work.  The  training  of  good  citizens 
has  been  too  long  neglected,  or  at  best 
slighted.  The  tedchers  of  America 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
their  dutv  to  educate  our  youth  for 
democratic  citizenship  —  the  Town 
Meeting  is  one  way  of  making  sure  you 
do  not  fail  to  meet  this  opportunity. 


Acceleration  is  not  the  panacea  for 
war  needs.  Dr.  Galen  Jones  of  Plain- 
field  told  Union  County  high  school 
teachers,  in  their  day-long  conference 
on  war-time  curriculum  changes  last 
month.  In  fact,  it  was  strongly  hinted 
that  there  wasn’t  any  panacea.  The 
conference  was  the  brain-child  of 
County  Superintendent  A.  L.  Johnson, 
outgrowth  of  an  effort  to  adjust  Union 
County  high  school  curricula  to  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  Jones  stressed  the  importance 
of  conserving  that  which  is  good  in 
the  present  curricula,  pointing  out  that 
many  of  the  special  needs  can  be  met 


Greyhound  is  carrying  on  two  jobs  as  its  part 
in  America’s  war  effort— serving  both  the 
armed  forces  and  the  civilian  army.  Selectees 
are  starting  off  to  military  life  by  Super- 
Coach— and  returning  home  on  leave  as  full- 


in  short  courses,  adapted  to  after¬ 
school,  Saturday,  or  summer  classes. 
Acceleration,  he  insisted,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  maturity,  and  “covering  the 
ground”  is  not  the  end  of  schooling. 

Conceding  the  importance  of  the 
pupil-morale  factor,  he  suggested  pu¬ 
pil-faculty  committees  to  plan  desir¬ 
able  and  war-valuable  activities.  He 
indicated,  however,  that  these  should 
serve  and  be  an  extension  of  national, 
state  and  local  organizations  such  as 
OCD,  the  Red  Cross,  etc. 

Following  the  general  session,  teach¬ 
ers  met  in  subject-matter  groups  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  of  their  subject. 


Hedged  soldiers  the  same  way.  Special  troop 
movements,  too,  are  being  made  by  bus. 
On  the  civilian  front.  Greyhound  is  moving 
workers  wherever  new  war  jobs  call  them— 
getting  farmers  to  market,  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  sch(x>l— making  travel  for  business  or 
needed  recreation  possible  for  all— saving  car- 
wear  and  money  for  individuals— saving  pre¬ 
cious  fuel,  rubber  and  metals  for  the  nation! 


THIS  COUPON  BRINGS  YOU  FULL-COLOR  DEFENSE  MAP  OF  AMERICA 


Jwtt  off  Hio  pr«u~lltho9raphod  in  full  colors— for  fromlnp.  Shews  principol  Army,  Novy,  Morino  comps  ond  besot  * 
.  .  .  piYOt  informotion  on  mllitory  insignlo,  ronk  of  officors  ond  mon.  for  yowr  froo  copy,  oioil  this  coupon  to 
Greyhound  Travel  Bureau,  245  W.  50th  St.  and  234  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Name  -  - - 

Addrmss - -ST-3-nj 


Greyhound  Does  2^^ 


on  America’s  Highways  to  Victory! 


MARCH,  1942 
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If  AR^S  (:H4LLE!S(;E  to  teachers 

These  are  hard  days  for  children.  We  know  how 
important  a  sense  of  security  is  to  child  or  adult.  Air 
raid  drills,  rapid  changes  in  our  economy,  continuous 
discussion  of  the  war,  the  fact  that  parents  and  teachers 
live  in  a  pt^rpetual  state  of  strain  and  w'orry  are  bound 
to  have  their  effect  on  the  young. 

If  they  recognize  this,  teachers  can  help.  All-out  war 
effort  does  not  mean  that  the  school  must  give  over 
every  period  of  every  day  to  futile  discussion  of  the  war. 
It  does  not  mean  that  everything  the  schools  have  taught 
must  be  revised  and  recast.  Here  lie  repetition  and 
waste  that  are  the  direct  reverse  of  the  nation’s  need. 

The  Review  does  not  hold  with  the  Education-as- 
Csual  school  of  thought.  That  is  manifestly  impossible. 
We  do  not  hold  with  the  Let-us-do-better-the-things-tve- 
were-doing-anyway  group.  The  war  has  brought  sud¬ 
den  changes  to  our  American  schools,  new  questions,  new 
opportunities  for  service,  pressing  demands  for  revision 
of  the  curriculum.  Geography,  mathematics,  and  physical 
education  assume  new  importance;  some  other  subjects 
must  take  a  back  seat  for  a  while. 

Guidance  faces  new  problems  that  are  staggering. 
W  hat  immediate  counsel  shall  it  give  older  pupils?  What 
kind  of  a  post-war  world  shall  it  assume,  and  how  remote 
is  that  (K)st-war  world?  Where  can  it  secure  new  infor¬ 
mation  to  replace  the  fact-files  which  every  day  out- 
flates?  Both  its  honesty  and  its  patriotism  are  l>eing 
sorely  tested  as  industry  seeks  the  services  of  pupils  who 
might  |)rofitably  continue  in  s<*hool. 

The  wave  of  patriotic  fervor  among  the  pupils  - 
especially  at  the  high  school  level — must  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  or  wasted.  Every  school  should  have  its  own 
pupil-teacher  victory-council,  democratically  meeting  the 
war  problems  of  the  si’hool  and  using,  in  coo|)eralion 
with  the  community’s  other  organizations,  the  vast  res¬ 
ervoir  of  pupil  w  ill-to-serve. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  must  avoid  hysteria. 
The  check -list  on  page  l.i9  and  the  article  by  Dr.  Clair 
Wightman  on  page  166  of  this  issue  indicate  some  of  the 
dangers.  Action  for  action’s  sake  is  as  bad  as  no  action : 
the  stirring  of  futile  hatreds  is  unworthy  of  teachers. 

Teachers  and  schools  face  an  immeasurable  task  in 
the  years  ahead.  To  meet  every  reasonable  demand  upon 
them  for  service;  to  adapt  their  education  to  a  daily 
changing  society  without  being  lured  from  lasting  values: 
to  retain  what  is  genuinely  good  without  clinging  to  the 
old  because  it  is  old:  to  maintain  emotional  balance 
without  abating  one  jot  in  the  will-to-win:  these  are 
our  challenges. 


PARDOIS  OCR  PROLIXITY 

The  Review  has  always  tried  to  get  its  articles  on 
«nie  page.  Publication  in  this  issue  of  two  lengthy  articles 
merits  an  explanation.  Both  are  important  enough  to 
justify  the  space  and  attention  they  receive. 

The  NEA’s  Educational  Policies  Commission  has  done 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  formulating  A  War  Policy 
FOR  American  Schools.  It  is  a  thoughtful  statement 
l»y  a  group  of  outstanding  educators.  Both  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  REVIEW  material  based  (»n  it  have  s«»mc- 
thing  helpful  to  offer  every  teacher. 

Neither  can  the  recent  survey  of  Newark’s  schools  lie 
dismissed  lightly.  By  its  size  and  importance,  Newark 
affects  profoundly  what  is  done  in  other  New  Jersey- 
school  systems.  The  present  survey  was  made  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  in  great  detail.  Its  reconimenda- 
lions  should  be  studied  and  considered  throughout  the 
State. 


DEMOCRATIC  DISCVSSIOISS 

'Fhe  Association’s  Long-Time  Program  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Education  is  off  to  a  flying  start.  Two 
weeks  after  he  started  work,  the  new  director.  Frederick 
L.  Hipp,  began  his  first  series  of  meetings.  To  avoid 
frequent  repetition  of  L-T-P-I-O-E,  they  arc  being  billed 
as  Democratic  Discussions.  Four  arresting  topics  have 
been  selected.  With  this  issue  the  Review  begins  pub¬ 
lishing  brief  discussion  outlines  for  the  later  meetings 
of  the  series. 

It  shouldn’t  be  necessary  to  urge  teachers  to  give 
Mr.  Hipp  and  Democratic  Discussions  their  whole-hearted 
supp<irt.  This  isn’t  a  job  which  someone  can  be  hired 
to  do,  or  which  you,  as  a  teacher,  can  leave  to  other 
teachers.  If  the  educational  forces  are  not  concerned 
about  the  school's  contributions  to  victory;  its  role  in 
the  peace  to  follow:  its  contribution  to  the  vocational 
success  of  its  pupils  and  to  their  family  life,  we  can 
hardly  expect  jjarents  and  laymen  to  be  more  than 
apathetic  toward  the  schools. 

Yet  according  to  the  Newark  Survey,  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Newark  schools  was  the  apathy  of  the 
Newark  public,  their  unfamiliarity  with  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  their  failure  to  expect  from  the  schools  all  that 
the  schools  can  give.  That  apathy  is  not  jieculiar  to 
Newark:  Democratic  Dis<*ussions  offer  an  inspiring 
hope  for  its  cure. 


DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY  TO  MEET 

A  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  has  been  called 
for  March  13.  Its  major  problem  will  be  the  report  of 
the  Committee  to  Clarify  the  Constitution.  That  com¬ 
mittee  has  w’orked  hard  to  resolve  certain  basic  conflicts 
within  the  Association.  Its  proposals  deserve  careful 
consideration,  both  by  the  Assembly  and  by  the  teachers 
of  the  State. 
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Announcing  .  .  . 

The  American  Way 

By  SOUTHWORTH  AND  SOUTHWORTH 

A  Valuable  Contribution  to  Our  Country  in  its  Hour  of  Trial 

If  our  form  of  government  is  to  survive  and  prosper,  it  is  necessary  now,  more  than 
ever,  that  the  people  of  our  land  have  a  deep  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  shows  how  our  American  Democracy  has  developed  from 
the  days  of  the  Mayflower  to  1942;  what  it  stands  for;  the  advantages  it  offers  to 
all  who  live  under  its  flag;  and  what  we,  in  turn,  owe  our  government. 

This  is  a  book  which  every  student  in  grades  six  through  twelve  should  own  and 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with.  Furthermore,  these  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  discuss  it  with  their  parents.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions  which  schools 
can  make  at  the  present  moment  is  to  be  sure  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  a  thorough  understanding  of  why  we  are  fighting  to  defend  our  American 
Democracy. 

IROQUOIS 


New  York 


Net  Price  96c,  j.o.b.  shipping  point 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Home  Office:  Syracuse,  New  York 

ChicsKo  Atlanta  Dallas 


BIOLOGY  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

By  Bayles  and  Burnett 

A  title  with  far-reaching  implications!  The  whole  point  of  view  of  this  new  text  is  one  of  utilizing  what 
we  know  and  what  we  can  learn  about  science  for  the  benefit  of  human  beings  everywhere.  The  subject 
matter  has  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  student's  present  and  future  needs  and  presented  in  the 
form  of  problems  which  he  will  recognize  as  genuinely  important  to  himself,  his  community,  and  his 
nation.  Truly,  this  book  is  a  manual  for  better  living. 

USING  WORDS,  An  Enriched  Spelling  Program 

By  Lillian  E.  Billington 

Teaches  how  to  pronounce  and  spell  a  carefully  selected  and  graded  basic  list  of  words.  Teaches  the 
relation  of  phonics  to  spelling.  Teaches  the  relation  of  correct  usage  to  spelling.  Teaches  the  relation 
of  meaning  to  spelling.  Teaches  how  to  use  the  dictionary— to  find  pronunciation,  meaning  and  spelling 
of  any  word.  Really  teaches  spelling  so  the  child  can  use  the  words  he  wants  and  needs  when  writing. 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  EAST  17lh  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  R«p««*«iitoliv«:  L«u»tn«t  E.  Cro»bv,  71  SB  c«d«f  Li«*,  T««ii«ck,  N.  J. 


Back  in  the  thirties,  pay  cuts,  unexpected  ex¬ 
penses,  and  some  bad  judgment  had  Amy 
Jones  in  a  financial  hole.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  owed  everybody,  and  would  never  find 
a  way  out. 

Her  credit  union  loaned  her  enough  to  pay 
off  her  other  debts.  This  also  reduced  her 
interest  charges. 

The  Credit  Union  asked  only  two  things: 
that  she  make  a  regular  payment  each  month 
against  her  obligation;  and  that  she  begin 
saving  through  the  purchase  of  her  first  credit 
union  share. 


Ske.  came  ta  kohhow, 

She  slctJued 


SAVE  WITH  SAFETY 

and  Borrow  if  you  must 

through  the 

TEACHERS’  CREDIT  UNIONS 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Amy  paid  off  her  loan.  But  she  didn’t  stop 
saving/  The  small  monthly  payments  became 
a  habit — easier  to  continue  than  to  break.  To¬ 
day  her  savings  are  helping  other  teachers, 
and  she  has  her  own  reserve  against  future 
emergencies. 

For  her,  the  Credit  Union  is  more  than  a  help 
in  time  of  need;  it  is  a  financial  way  of  life. 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Central  Essex  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Camden  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Cumberland  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


For  additional  information,  write  to 
Teacher  Credit  Unions  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  C  O  Educationai  Review,  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Jersey  City  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Morris  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Union  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Warren  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  New  York  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


INCOME  TAX  TROUBLE? 

If  you  face  March  15  without  enough  money  to  meet  your  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Uncle  Sam,  consult  your  Credit  Union.  In  this,  as  in  other 
financial  troubles,  the  Credit  Union  will  help  you  find  a  way. 


